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GRAEME C. MOODIE 


University of Glasgow 


In Labour Party circles before the war, disquiet was frequently expressed 
about the part played by King George V in the formation of the National 
Government in August 1931. More recently it has become unfashionable 
to query the public actions of the Monarch, as opposed, that is, to the 
making of indiscreet and personal ‘revelations’ about what should be the 
private lives of Royalty. It is of note, therefore, that this pre-war disquiet 
should be expressed once more in Mr. Herbert Morrison’s recent book on 
the constitution.” It is the more significant because Mr. Morrison, unlike 
the earlier critics, writes after much fuller information about the King’s 
action has been published,’ and after experiencing the apparently excellent 
relations between Monarch and Cabinet during the lifetime of the 1945 
Labour Government.‘ In itself this suggests, as it is the purpose of this 
article to argue, that what might be called ‘the case against the King’s 
action’ cannot be dismissed, as it has tended to be, simply as the product 
of pique, ignorance, or a misunderstanding of the British Constitution. At 
any rate, after the lapse of a quarter-century, it is perhaps worth while re- 
examining the constitutional aspects of the crisis of 1931 in so far as they 
concern the power of the Monarch to select a Prime Minister. 


I. A 


It is necessary to begin by stating, as briefly as possible, what seem to be 
the facts in the case. The relevant information about the 1931 crisis is now 
readily accessible.* By the end of the third week in August the Labour 


' This article was set up for this issue before 1957.—Epb. 

? Government and Parliament (1954), pp. 77-80. 

> In Harold Nicolson, King George the Fifth (1952), pp. 453-69. 

* In addition to the remainder of Mr. Morrison’s discussion of the Monarchy, see, for 
example, M. Stewart, ‘Labour and the Monarchy’, Fabian Journal, viii, 1952, 17-22. 

° The account which follows is based mainly upon that given in Nicolson, op. cit. Light 
of varying intensity is also cast on the whole crisis by, among others: Viscount Samuel, 
Memoirs (1945), pp. 204 and 221-2; Philip Snowden, An Autobiography (1934), ii. pp. 929- 

Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 1 (1957, 1-20). 
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2 THE MONARCH AND THE SELECTION OF A PRIME MINISTER 


Government was faced with the necessity to resign, ask for a dissolution 
of Parliament, or accept certain economic and financial policies to cope 
with the current crisis. The necessity arose, most directly, from two factors: 
the loans demanded by the Bank of England were obtainable only from the 
United States of America, and on the condition that ‘suitable’ measures 
were taken by the Government; and, secondly, the leader of the Liberal 
Party, on whose support in Parliament the Government depended, had 
informed Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister, that unless these 
policies were adopted the Liberals would withdraw their support and vote 
with the Conservatives. However, the majority of the Cabinet was not 
prepared to follow MacDonald in accepting the economies, including cuts 
in unemployment benefit, that were thus needed. Accordingly, on the 23rd 
of August, the King was warned that the Government would probably have 
to resign and, on MacDonald’s advice, he consulted the Liberal and Con- 
servative leaders, Sir Herbert Samuel and Stanley Baldwin. Samuel was the 
first to arrive, and advised that it was most desirable that the economies be 
put through by a Labour Administration, or, failing that, by a temporary 
National Government under MacDonald. In this way, he thought, the 
working classes might be more willing to accept the unpalatable economies. 
This analysis seems to have impressed the King very favourably. Baldwin, 
when the point was put to him by the King, said that he was prepared to 
serve under MacDonald or, if the latter insisted on resigning, to form an 
administration of his own should the Liberals give him the necessary 
support. Later that same evening, after the divided Cabinet had been unable 
to agree over the final offer from the New York bankers, MacDonald 
returned to Buckingham Palace to offer his resignation. Thereupon, accor- 
ding to a report by Sir Clive Wigram, the King’s Private Secretary,’ “The 
King impressed on the Prime Minister that he was the only man to lead the 
country through the crisis and hoped that he would reconsider the situation’, 
and then accepted MacDonald’s request for a conference on the following 
morning with Baldwin, Samuel, and himself. At this conference, once more 
to quote from Sir Clive Wigram’s account, 


... the Prime Minister said that he had the resignation of the Cabinet in his 
pocket, but the King replied that he trusted there was no question of the Prime 
Minister’s resignation: the leaders of the three parties must get together and come 
to some arrangement. His Majesty hoped that the Prime Minister, with the 


62; R. Postgate, The Life of George Lansbury (1951), pp. 261-72; M. A. Hamilton, Arthur 
Henderson (1938), pp. 347-403; H. Dalton, Call Back Yesterday (1953), pp. 259-303; G. M. 
Young, Stanley Baldwin (1952), pp. 164-8; Keith Feiling, Life of Neville Chamberlain 
(1946), pp. 189-97; Lord Parmoor, A Retrospect (1936), pp. 319-20; John Strachey, The 
Coming Struggle for Power (1933), pp. 273-92; and Sidney Webb, “What Happened in 1931’, 
Political Quarterly, iii, 1932, 1-17. 

* Quoted in Nicolson, op. cit., p. 464. 

* Ibid., pp. 465-6. Emphasis not in the original. 
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GRAEME C. MOODIE 3 


colleagues who remained faithful to him, would help in the formation of a 
National Government, which the King was sure would be supported by the Con- 
servatives and Liberals. The King assured the Prime Minister that, remaining at 
his post, his position and reputation would be much more enhanced than if he 
had surrendered the government of the country at such a crisis. Baldwin and 
Samuel said that they were willing to serve under the Prime Minister. 


Thereafter the three Party leaders were left to themselves, during which 
time they drew up a joint memorandum embodying their agreement. At 
noon MacDonald informed the Cabinet of what had taken place, securing 
the adherence of only three of its members, and, at 4 p.m., he became Prime 
Minister of the new National Government. 

Certain features of the situation are particularly relevant to any con- 
sideration of the constitutionality of the King’s action. On the face of it 
there was no single obvious alternative to the existing Labour Government, 
although there was the initial presumption that Baldwin, as leader of the 
Opposition, would be asked to try to form an administration. Baldwin him- 
self expected this to happen.' The situation, that is to say, largely because 
of the existence of three important political parties, no one of which 
possessed,a majority in the House of Commons, presented no solution so 
obviously clear cut as, for example, in 1945 or 1951. In 1931, unlike these 
other occasions, there was both the room and the need for negotiation 
between the parties in order to construct a majority; and it could not be 
known, in advance, exactly what the result of the discussions would be. 
Moreover, and this is the most important feature, there was an additional 
element of uncertainty in that the attitudes of the party leaders, as they 
became known, left the Monarch with a degree of effective choice (within 
the accepted constitutional limits) in his selection of a Prime Minister. 
There is nothing to indicate that Samuel, despite his preference for a 
National Government, would not have supported Baldwin if MacDonald 
had refused to become National Prime Minister, or had not been asked to 
do so. And Baldwin explicitly stated his willingness to become Prime 
Minister, even although the King had opened their conversation by asking 
if he were prepared to serve under MacDonald. It is therefore virtually 
certain that had King George not favoured a National Government under 
MacDonald, he could as well have selected Baldwin, and that Baldwin 
would have succeeded in forming a new Government. And this is to take 
no account of the further, if unlikely, possibility that MacDonald or 
Henderson might have succeeded in forming a new Labour Cabinet. 

In this respect the events of 1931 are not strictly comparable to the for- 
mation of the all-party coalitions of 1916 and 1940. In 1916, although there 
are many resemblances to the 1931 crisis, including a conference of party 


* G. M. Young, op. cit., p. 166. 
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leaders at Buckingham Palace, the King played a purely mediatory role. 
Further, both Asquith and Bonar Law had failed in their attempts to con- 
struct a new and stable Cabinet before Lloyd George succeeded.! The 
element of royal choice, and the exercise of royal persuasion, were thus 
absent in 1916, as they were also in 1940, when, to judge by the published 
accounts, the decision to replace Chamberlain by Churchill was taken 
entirely as a result of discussions among the party leaders themselves.” 


B 


From the start it seems to have been generally believed that King George 
had been more than a mere ‘rubber stamp’ in the events of the crisis. Thus, 
Sir John Marriott, writing in November 1931, said that ‘the nation has 
already divined the important contribution made by His Majesty the King 
to the disentangling of issues and towards the solution of [a grave problem)’. 
And, by 1935, Mr. Amery was able to write that ‘there have been not a few 
instances in recent times where the Monarch has exercised a real choice 
[of Prime Minister] or cast his influence in favour of a particular solution: 
the selection of Lord Rosebery in 1893, and of Mr. Baldwin in 1923, and 
the establishment of the MacDonald-Baldwin National Government in 
1931 are well-known instances’. With knowledge, or surmise, came criti- 
cism. 

Underlying much of the criticism, it is evident, has been the fear that the 
powers of the monarch might be used in order to prevent a Labour Govern- 
ment with a secure and independent majority from ever taking office or, less 
drastically, from implementing a socialist programme. This was expressed 
quite clearly in an article written by Laski in 1932.° After mentioning the 
possibility that, in the event of a Labour majority, the King might try, on 
advice, to secure either another National Government or a new dissolution, 
he goes on to say that ‘such action would be at least formally constitu- 
tional. . .. But we ought not to overlook the possibility that the undefined 
prerogative of the Crown will be exploited by the capitalist parties when- 
ever there is a direct road to a majority Socialist Government.’® Sir Stafford 

* See Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 285-93, and, in particular, Lord Stamfordham’s account of 
the Buckingham Palace conference quoted therein. See also, for example, Lord Oxford and 


Asquith, Memories and Reflections (1928), ii. 128-38; B. E. C. Dugdale, Arthur James 
Balfour (1938), ii. pp. 178-9; and J. A. Spender and C. Asquith, Life of Lord Oxford and 
Asquith (1932), ii. pp. 245-88. 

* Keith Feiling, op. cit., pp. 439-41; W. S. Churchill, The Gathering Storm (1949), pp. 
520-7, and see also Sir Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government, 2nd ed. (1951), p. 26: ‘Effec- 
tively, the King had no choice.’ 

> In The Fortnightly Review, 1931 (November), p. 579. 

* ‘The Monarchy is our Perpetual Symbol of Liberty’, Forum, 1935, p. 29. 

* ‘Labour and the Constitution’, New Statesman, 1932 (Sept.), pp. 276-8. 


° Emphasis not in the original. The concept of ‘formal’ constitutionality will be examined 
below. 
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GRAEME C. MOODIE 5 


Cripps, speaking at Nottingham in 1934, expressed himself to similar effect, 
if somewhat ambiguously. If Labour comes to power, he said, ‘there is no 
doubt that we shall have to overcome opposition from Buckingham Palace 
and other places as well’. And these are but two people from among the 
many who, if less publicly, shared what has been called ‘the widespread 
belief that it was the King who, stepping away from the traditional neutrality 
of the Crown, was responsible for MacDonald’s astonishing final action’.? 
The fear illustrated here has still not entirely disappeared. 

More interesting, because more detailed and positive, criticism has been 
voiced elsewhere. In an analysis of the constitutional aspects of the crisis 
which appeared in the autumn of 1931, Leonard Woolf wrote:? ‘the action 
of the King and Prime Minister may have been technically constitutional, 
but if the Crown and the head of a Party Government act as they did, a fair 
and honest working of a democratic system on the model of the British 
Constitution is impossible’. His argument was that the Constitution, ‘in 
so far as it is democratic’, rests upon the party system, that the Prime 
Minister is appointed because he commands the support of his party and 
not, normally, because of his individual qualifications; and that, despite 
the fact that MacDonald did not command the support of his party, he was 
yet appointed in his capacity as party leader. Woolf continued: ‘It is said 
that the King personally induced Mr. MacDonald to do this. If so, he was 
doing something which may prove highly dangerous to the Crown. For, in 
effect, he was making an individual Prime Minister though he had no 
support for his Government in the House of Commons, except by a process 
of camouflage and jugglery’, a precedent which could easily be used to 
establish something like a dictatorship.* 

Laski was also an exponent of this type of criticism.° Admittedly, some 
of his views are scarcely applicable in the light of our present knowledge 
of what happened, but others are not ‘dated’ in the same way. Basically, he 
argued along lines similar to Woolf’s. Thus, he attacked MacDonald for 
not advising the King to send for Baldwin or for Arthur Henderson. ‘Either 
of these courses [he argued] would have been strictly constitutional since it 

? Reported in The Times, 8 Jan. 1934. The ambiguity results from a later and somewhat 
ingenuous statement to the press that, by Buckingham Palace, he did not mean the Crown 
(Glasgow Herald, 8 Jan. 1934). He spoke with greater propriety in subsequent speeches 
devoted to a defence of the principle of constitutional monarchy, but always emphasizing 
the word ‘constitutional’ (reported in The Times, 9, 11, 15, and 22 Jan. 1934). But there 
seems to be every reason for including Sir Stafford among the critics. 

* Postgate, op. cit., p. 261. 

> ‘A Constitutional Revolution’, Political Quarterly, ii, 1931, 475-7. The quotation is 
from p. 476. 

* Emphasis not in the original. The concept of ‘technical’ constitutionality will also be 
examined below. > Ibid, p. 477. 

6 His most detailed and effective criticism is to be found in The Crisis and the Constitu- 


tion, a pamphlet published in 1932. But see also his Parliamentary Government in England 
(1938), pp. 402-8. 
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would have taken account of the fact that Mr. MacDonald was not the 
Prime Minister as Mr. MacDonald, but as the leader of a party within 
whose discretion it was to unmake him as leader if it so desired.’! This 
argument is directed at MacDonald but, mutatis mutandis, it is capable of 
being applied to the King’s action too, as Laski seems to imply in stating 
that ‘once Mr. MacDonald dissented from the policy of his party, his 
significance in our politics became purely personal in character; it can only 
have become more than that by the significance which the King chose to 
attach to him at a period of crisis’.2 Elsewhere Laski criticizes the King’s 
action more directly, in particular on the grounds that it was ‘the duty of 
the King to inform himself of the mind of that part of the Labour Party .. . 
which did not follow Mr. MacDonald. . . . In 1931 he paid no attention at 
all to the psychological effects of his action on the Labour Party.” 

A not dissimilar view has also been advanced by Mr. Herbert Morrison.‘ 
Having suggested that ‘a Conservative—Liberal Coalition could have done 
all that the so-called National Government did’, Mr. Morrison goes on to 
argue that the King’s action would have been more acceptable had ‘a sub- 
stantial portion of the Parliamentary Labour Party’ continued to support 
MacDonald. ‘But this did not prove to be so. [The King] would have been 
wise to have ascertained what was likely to happen by inquiring of one or 
more Labour Privy Councillors likely to know. He might have asked the 
Prime Minister to ascertain the view of the Labour Cabinet, but no action 
was taken to ascertain the general Labour view. . . . I think his judgement 
was at fault.’ The fault lay partly in the fact that, at the election of 1931, 
Labour was routed, so that there was only a very small Parliamentary 
Opposition, while the action of the Monarch was opened to bitter criticism. 
Thus the King became involved in what many of his subjects ‘regarded as 
an unnecessary and unpleasant political manoeuvre by Mr. MacDonald 
and his new allies, calculated to inflict grave injury on the Labour Party 
and to benefit the Conservatives—as it did’. Mr. Morrison concludes, there- 
fore, ‘that in this instance King George V received bad advice and that he 
himself made a mistake in accepting it, though I would not go so far as to 
assert that his action was unconstitutional’. 

It will be seen that, not surprisingly, the three main critics cited are in 
broad agreement with one another on the nature of the royal ‘offence’. 
Essentially, in their view, it consisted of the separation of MacDonald from 
the vast majority of his followers, of the treatment of MacDonald.as an 
individual, with individual claims to the office of Prime Minister, rather 
than as an actual or potential party leader in which capacity alone he should 


* The Crisis and the Constitution, p. 33. * Ibid., p. 34. 
* Parliamentary Government in England, p. 406. 
* Government and Parliament, pp. 77-80. 
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have been selected (or rejected). This violation of the party bond, they 
argue, is liable to be interpreted as a partisan action and, in any case, is 
dangerous to democratic government and not fully compatible with the 
proper working of the constitution. The Monarch should, therefore, at 
least have taken steps to find out what support MacDonald would obtain 
from the Labour Party if he became head of a National government. How- 
ever, these critics also share a reluctance to press home the charge of 
unconstitutionality. In this, as I shall argue below, they are maintaining a 
position not fully consistent with their general argument. 

On the whole these criticisms have not been accepted by writers on the 
constitution. It is not that they have been subject to much, if any, detailed 
refutation, but rather that it has been thought sufficient defence of the 
King’s action to cite certain well-known constitutional rules. We must now 
look, therefore, at what may be called the orthodox attitude to this matter. 


C 


The selection of a Prime Minister is ranked among the Monarch’s 
‘personal’ prerogatives and, as such, is covered by rules different in some 
respects from those applying to the other prerogatives. In particular, the 
Monarch is not bound to follow the advice of the retiring Prime Minister 
nor, indeed, of anyone else. This means that the doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility can have no straightforward application here. Most typically, 
which is to say when the state of the political parties allows no room for 
the exercise of the Monarch’s discretion, this creates no problem; but it is 
otherwise in a situation like that of 1931.' How, in such a situation, can the 
Monarch’s political neutrality be safeguarded? To this question at least 
two answers can be, and have been given. According to Keith, 


the answer here is that the responsibility rests with the new Prime Minister; for 
whatever reason he happens to receive the royal invitation to form a ministry, he 
is wholly at liberty to decline to do so, and he ought so to decline if constitutional 
propriety under the British system does not mark out his appointment as right 
and proper on the part of the sovereign. When, therefore, he accepts office, he 
assumes therewith the duty of defending the formation of the new ministry, 


and no criticism of the Crown should be voiced. Keith cites a number of 
precedents and authorities in his support,’ and it would seem that his is the 
view most generally accepted, at least until fairly recently. Jennings, on the 


‘ Or where the party with a majority has not clearly indicated a leader, as was the 
situation in 1923 for example. 

? A. B. Keith, The British Cabinet System, 2nd ed. by N. H. Gibbs (1952), p. 277. 

> See, for example, Peel’s view on taking office in 1835 after Lord Melbourne had 
apparently been dismissed: ‘I am, by my acceptance of office, responsible for the remova] 
of the late Government.’ Quoted in Keith, op. cit., p. 273. 
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other hand, has argued that there can in fact be no real content to the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility for the Monarch’s exercise of a per- 
sonal prerogative. ‘The truth is that the doctrine is a pure fiction. . . . Nor 
can the fiction protect the King from attack.”! 

It is not essential to the argument of this article to decide between these 
conflicting views, but some comment is necessary. To begin with, it is clear 
that Jennings makes an important point in emphasizing the special charac- 
teristic of the personal prerogatives, namely, that in fact the Monarch’s 
actions in these areas are, so to speak, his own, however much advice he 
may or may not have received. This is to say that, whatever constitutional 
doctrine one accepts, the fact remains that ministerial responsibility in this 
sphere can at best partake of a somewhat ‘formal’ character, even if it is 
not to be regarded as ‘fictional’. Secondly, and in part consequentially, if 
one accepts Keith’s general interpretation it is still not necessary, if it is 
even possible, to accept his argument that criticism is thereby ruled out 
entirely. To do so is in effect to argue that in some sense the existing con- 
stitutional position is peculiarly sacrosanct.” For the celebrated flexibility 
of the British constitution has depended, at least in part, upon the voicing 
of criticism and opposition which has in turn resulted in the development 
of new conventions; and thus, if criticism were to be ruled out, so also would 
one important source of constitutional adaptation.’ But, whether or not this 
comment is valid is perhaps immaterial—the doctrine has not in fact pre- 
vented criticism being voiced when feelings were sufficiently strong. 

To accept or reject either interpretation of the rule applying to the 
personal prerogative is not, in itself, to accept any particular view about 
the constitutional aspects of King George’s role in the 1931 crisis. On this 
question the prevailing opinion seems to be that the King behaved with 
complete constitutional propriety. A number of defences have been put 
forward, some of which, however, must be rejected at once as not fully 
convincing. Thus, Viscount Samuel has defended the King’s action on the 
grounds that ‘so far as I was myself concerned, neither directly nor in- 
directly, did any expression reach me of any personal opinion or wish of 
His Majesty’.* This would seem to be slightly misleading if, as argued above, 
there existed a genuine alternative course of action to that actually taken. 


* Jennings, Cabinet Government, p. 416. This view is evidently shared by Keith’s editor, 
op. cit., footnote to p. 270. 

* Keith himself goes a long way towards accepting this implication. It seems, for example, 
to underlie most of his discussion of the role of ‘the Monarch as the Guardian of the Con- 
stitution’ in The King and the Imperial Crown (1936), pp. 183-213. 

> In this context ‘criticism’ is a slightly ambiguous term. It can mean, for example, either 
criticism of a constitutional rule or practice, or criticism, on political grounds, of some 
particular use of a constitutional right or power. However, since both types of criticism 
may in fact give rise to new constitutional practices, the argument against Keith is not 
affected by the ambiguity. 

* Memoirs, pp. 221-2. 
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But, equally, this argument would seem to be irrelevant: the King must make 
some choice, and is perfectly entitled to express a preference, or attempt to 
persuade others to his way of thinking, or to act upon it. With all respect, it 
must be said that a further defence grounded upon the fact that the forma- 
tion of the National Government was advised by Samuel and Baldwin is 
not in itself sufficient either: in such cases the King is and must be free to 
seek and, if need be, reject advice from any responsible person; while to 
assert, as one must if this defence is to be sufficient, that the Monarch is 
bound by the advice of any one person in selecting a Prime Minister is to 
propound a very questionable doctrine for which I have been unable to find 
any other authoritative support. Unsatisfactory, too, would seem to be 
defences of the kind put forward by Sir David Lindsay Keir, claiming that 
the King was justified by considerations of ‘national interest’ and the ‘public 
good’.' The objections to this line of argument are that phrases like ‘national 
interest’ and ‘public good’ are too vague; that an extremely partisan action 
could be performed under their cloak; that, in a democratic system of 
government, the ‘national interest’ must generally be assumed to be em- 
bodied in or emerge from the inter-play of political parties; and that, while 
one might reasonably define ‘national interest’ in this context solely in terms 
of ‘maintaining the proper working of the constitution’ or some similar 
concept, to use the phrase in this manner conceals rather than settles the 
issue, which is precisely that of the proper working of the constitution. 

There remain three important lines of defence: 

1. It is the King’s duty ‘to secure the strongest government in the mini- 
mum time’, just as it is the duty of party leaders, in general, to assist him in 
this task.” (In 1931 these duties were clearly and obviously performed.) 

2. The National Government possessed a clear majority in the House 
of Commons and obtained an overwhelming one in the subsequent elec- 
tion. (In itself, the winning of an electoral majority cannot be considered 
as necessarily constituting a complete defence. It is necessary also, for 
example, that the majority be secured fairly and legitimately, while no 
mere temporary majority can justify otherwise patently unconstitutional 
behaviour. Above all, it is not always possible to know beforehand which 
side will obtain a majority, and therefore this principle, even if it were a 
sufficient ex post justification, would still be inadequate to the extent that 
it is an unreliable guide to action.)? 

The Constitutional History of Modern Britain, 5th ed. (1953), pp. 493-4. In fairness it 
should be added that Keir also defends the King’s action on the grounds that he was obliged 
to seek a coalition where no single party could form an administration. But this would not 
—— ed the formation of the National Government as opposed to a two-party 


? Jennings, op. cit., pp. 40-44. 
> For these reasons one cannot accept the view advanced by Keith in The King and the 


_ Imperial Crown, p. 137, that the election results formed ‘the complete justification of the 
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3. According to the view one takes about the personal prerogative, 
already discussed, it can be argued either, with Keith, that MacDonald, 
Baldwin, and Samuel were prepared to accept full responsibility for the 
formation of the National Government (as they undoubtedly were); or, with 
Jennings, that the monarch has a legitimate sphere for personal discretion 
the use of which, so long as it satisfies other and more general requirements, 
in itself calls for no special constitutional defence.’ (The latter view would 
also, perhaps, provide what conviction there is attaching to arguments 
based upon the sovereign’s concern for the ‘national interest’.) 

Largely on these grounds it seems to be the generally accepted view today 
that King George V did not overstep the limits of his constitutional powers 
in 1931 and, presumably, that any subsequent Monarch who acted in a 
similar fashion would also be behaving constitutionally. As we have seen, 
not even the critics, much as they disliked King George’s action, seem pre- 
pared seriously to challenge the prevailing view. Nevertheless I want to 
suggest that the discussion cannot be allowed to rest at this point. 


II 


It is necessary to carry the discussion further, if only for the reason 
suggested earlier: that the critics do not seem to follow out the full implica- 
tions of their own arguments. Great constitutional importance attaches to 
the principle of keeping the Monarchy free from criticism, especially of a 
political nature. It is therefore rather surprising that the critics should attack 
a particular royal action as unwise, or showing poor judgement, or politi- 
cally mistaken, or dangerous to the Crown, or representing a failure in duty, 
without at the same time maintaining that the action was in some sense 
unconstitutional. That they have not pressed home this final charge seems 
to be the result, not so much of conviction, as of confusion about the use 
of the term ‘constitutional’ and, especially, of confusion arising from resort 
to such notions as ‘technical’ or ‘formal’ constitutionality.? 

There are three main senses of the word ‘constitutional’ which must be 
distinguished, or, to put this another way, there are three criteria by which 
one may attempt to evaluate the constitutionality of any given action. The 
first is that of legality. This is clear and precise, but it is insufficient. Because 
of the central place of conventions in the body of British constitutional 
rules additional criteria are necessary. It has been said that the British 


royal action’. See the comments in H. J. Laski, Parliamentary Government in England 
(1938), pp. 406-8. 

* Jennings, to my knowledge, does not make this point explicitly, but it seems to follow 
from his general position, discussed above. And see his remark: ‘There is no controversy 
that [the King] need not accept advice as to the appointment of a Prime Minister. ... .” 
Op. cit., p. 368. 

* See above, and p. 4, n. 6 and p. 5, n. 4, 
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Constitution is what those who are working it say it is. Making some 
allowance for exaggeration, this provides one with a second criterion: the 
opinions and beliefs of the most authoritative of those who work (or write 
about) the constitution. Precedent should also be included in this category. 
Together, recognized precedents and the views of the authorities form the 
most generally used test of constitutionality. 

However, these two criteria (of legality, and of what may be called 
authority / precedent, respectively), even when taken in conjunction, still 
do not provide one with a sufficient test. For actions do not become pre- 
cedents, nor do authorities form their opinions, purely at random. There is 
always some reason for it. And, when one cites a precedent (or quotes an 
authority) in order to assert the existence of some constitutional rule, there 
is almost always the contextual implication that one approves of the pre- 
cedent or opinion, and agrees with the constitutional principle embodied 
therein. Reasons can also be given for this approval and agreement. The 
grounds for the recognition of precedent and upon which the authorities 
base their opinions, thus amount to a third criterion of constitutionality. 
I propose to refer to this criterion as that of ‘principle’. 

In the present context, the criterion of legality is of minor importance. 
But something more must be said about the relations between the criteria 
of authority / precedent and of principle. For the most part, of course, it 
can be assumed that they will coincide. But, should controversy arise about 
the constitutional propriety of any particular action, there may be ground 
for saying that the action satisfies one of these criteria only. It may be, for 
example, that an action is constitutional in the sense of being in accordance 
with established precedent and the pronouncements of the authorities, and, 
at the same time, unconstitutional in the sense of offending against prin- 
ciple. For example, many of Queen Victoria’s actions which would now be 
generally believed to be unconstitutional, were at the time fully in accord 
with precedent and the views of at least some authorities. (Contemporary 
objections to those actions had therefore to be based, at least in part, upon 
the criterion of principle.) 

From this it follows that the constitutional writer or analyst has a duty 
to concern himself on occasion with the third as well as the second criterion 
of constitutionality. He also, of course, has a duty to make quite clear which 
criterion he is applying at any given moment. But, when all this has been 
said, it is still the case that the most common usage of the word ‘constitu- 
tional’ is that derived from the criterion of authority and precedent. For it 
is only on controversial subjects, or in rapidly changing circumstances, that 
the two senses are liable to diverge. And the purpose of the writer, in arguing 
against authority on grounds of principle, is to convince the authorities who 
alone can put the seal of acceptance upon constitutional theory. 
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Now because of the normal coincidence of the two non-legal criteria, to 
refer to something as ‘constitutional’ is, as we have seen, usually to indicate 
that one agrees with the authorities’ view of what is proper constitutional 
practice. When Mr. Morrison calls the King’s action constitutional, how- 
ever, it is reasonably certain from the context that he does not really 
approve of the authorities’ judgement, hence a feeling of discomfort on the 
part of the reader who is accustomed to this emotive element in the use of 
the word. A somewhat similar discomfort arises when a writer refers to an 
action as ‘technically’ constitutional, since it is not certain quite what he 
means thereby.’ Ciearly, more is intended by it than legality. Equally 
clearly, it cannot, in the passages quoted earlier from Woolf and Laski, be 
intended to signify approval of the rules in whose light the action is so 
characterized. It can only mean, then, that the action in question is in 
accordance with established precedent and the pronouncements of the 
authorities. But, merely to call an action ‘technically’ constitutional is in 
fact to give no indication whether the precedents are binding or relevant, 
nor even that this question arises although, in the context of a discussion of 
the 1931 crisis, it is just this question which is important. The point is that 
‘technical’ constitutionality, if the term is to be used at all, should be con- 
trasted, not with unqualified constitutionality, as by Laski and Woolf, but 
with ‘ought’ or ‘principle’ constitutionality; otherwise it conceals rather 
than expresses the issue. It is thus a source of confusion, and to use it is to 
adopt, however unconsciously, a technique of evasion. The term should be 
classified, to borrow from the rich source of the American language, as 
‘weasel-talk’ and, as such, should be avoided.” 


Ill 


Two conclusions may be drawn from the analysis in the previous section. 
The first is that the defences of the King’s action in 1931, the arguments for 
which are cast very largely in terms of precedent and the views of other 
authorities, may not be sufficient; or, to put it more moderately, that a re- 
examination of some of what has been said about the events of 1931 might 
provide ground for giving another hearing to the critics’ case. The second 
conclusion is that the critics’ case itself requires to be stated a little more 
positively. For it would now appear, I suggest, that the critics are really 
arguing that the King’s action was undesirable and that, while it may well 
have been constitutional according to the rules generally accepted at the 
time, any similar action should in future be regarded as unconstitutional; 


* The analysis which follows applies also to the term ‘formal’ constitutionality, which 
seems to be used in exactly the same way. 


> No personal disrespect is intended by the use of this phrase, any more than when one 
refers to an expression as being ‘Pickwickian’ or ‘elliptical’. 
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the critics are arguing, that is to say, that the authorities should accept some 
new rule or rules governing the Monarch’s power to select a Prime Minister. 
What form would such new rule or rules take? 

The answer obviously cannot lie in the direction of extending ministerial 
responsibility. To make binding the advice of any political figure, whether 
it be the retiring Prime Minister or someone else, would be to open the door 
to partisan selections to a degree unknown in this country for at least a 
century and a half. It would also be open to the objection that, other than 
by impeachment, it might prove to be impossible to enforce any accounta- 
bility for the advice given. Nor, in itself, would the practice of wider con- 
sultation by the Monarch solve the problem. The central question would 
still remain as to the principles by which the Monarch should evaluate the 
situation and the advice tendered. The simplest form which a new rule 
could take, and the one most directly related to the critics’ point, is this: 
that a Prime Minister should at all times, as a matter of principle, be selected 
only with the approval and support of his own party. 

It should be noted that this rule, if only as a result of the particular cir- 
cumstances, is already in effect the principle guiding the selection of a 
Prime Minister in what may be termed the normal situation (when no 
effective choice is open to the Monarch). This is explicitly recognized by, 
for example, Nicolson when he states that ‘[the King’s] choice is of course 
limited by the fact that the new Prime Minister must command the support 
of his own party and the confidence of the House of Commons’.? When 
discussing the events of 1931, however, Nicolson makes no mention of this 
tule, nor does he state why he does not think it applicable. 

In British constitutional interpretation as a whole there is a similar, if 
more general, difference of emphasis in the kinds of analysis applied to the 
1931 situation and to the normal one. As we have seen, the King’s action 
in 1931 has been defended primarily in terms of certain very general, or 
even formal, principles—the duty to form a government, the need to obtain 
Parliamentary support for any government formed, and the acceptance, or 
irrelevance, of ministerial responsibility. But little has been said about the 
procedure which the Monarch should follow in exercising his choice, about 
the manner in which he should wield his power. Nevertheless, it has been 
held that these principles provide a complete and sufficient defence for any 
action which does not offend them. Presumably, the same principles must 
also apply to the selection of a Prime Minister on any occasion. But they do 
not seem to be regarded as a complete and sufficient statement of the 
Monarch’s obligations in the normal case. For, in dealing with it, constitu- 

Or, possibly, with the approval and support of a majority of his own party. Some 
vagueness in the rule is probably inevitable, and is not untypical of the British constitution. 


Like most rules, too, this one needs to be subject to the qualification ‘whenever possible’. 
? Op. cit., p. 117. Emphasis not in the original. 
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tional opinion has tended to take the form mainly of stating clear and 
precise rules governing the procedures which the Monarch should follow— 
such as that he should send for the leader of the opposition, or of the 
majority party, depending on the exact circumstances.' In this way the 
manner whereby the Monarch should discharge his duties is clearly laid 
down in order that there should be no suggestion of partiality, or of reluc- 
tance to make the necessary choice of Prime Minister. There is even a sense 
in which it is just because these rules exist that the Monarch can be said to 
possess no effective choice—in that, for example, they preclude intrigue 
against a particular party-leader, or an attempt to override the verdict of 
the polls by forcing another election.” In most cases, it is true, such attempts 
would probably fail. Furthermore, even if the Monarch did select someone 
unacceptable to his own party, the party would be in a position to seek 
redress, by forcing the resignation of the Monarch’s nominee. In other 
circumstances it might happen, as it certainly did in 1931, that the Prime 
Minister’s own party is impotent in the face of the royal decision. It is 
thus noteworthy that the royal power is most hedged around with rules 
in the situation where there is least scope for that power even apart from 
the rules. 

This remarkable discrepancy, if such it may be called, would seem to 
call for some defence or explanation. A number of possible explanations 
can be put forward, and these will now be examined: 

1. The application of different standards to the 1931 case could be 
justified, first of all, in terms of the need for flexibility to deal with a critical 
situation. For it is virtually a commonplace to assert that the Monarch’s 
powers are a main source of flexibility in the working of the constitution. 
However, at least two broad types of approach can ‘e taken to this aspect 
of the Monarch’s role, one more drastic than the other. The more drastic 
form is that, under certain very critical circumstances, the Monarch may 
exercise any of his legal powers that seem necessary to settle the crisis. This 
‘safety-valve’ doctrine is, however, best regarded not as in itself a constitu- 
tional rule, but rather as a recognition of the fact that constitutional rules 
may sometimes have to be abandoned to deal with an emergency. It is not 
really relevant to a discussion of what the rules should be in situations short 
of extreme crisis. And regardless of the views one might hold about the 
severity of the economic crisis facing the country in 1931, given the possi- 
bility of forming a government under Baldwin, this line of argument would 
not seem to be a sufficient refutation of the critics’ case. The less drastic 


' See, for example, the discussion in Jennings, Cabinet Government, ch. ii. 

Cf. Jennings, op. cit., p. 37: ‘The rule [about sending for the Leader of the Opposition] 
has for its corollary the rule that before sending for [him] the monarch should consult no 
one. If he takes advice first, it can only be for the purpose of keeping out the Opposition 
or its recognised leader.’ 
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form of the doctrine would simply liken the Monarch’s power to select a 
Prime Minister, in those situations where effective choice obtained, to 
certain other of his residual powers, for example, the power to refuse a 
dissolution of Parliament. But, while there has been some controversy 
about the precise extent of this power, there seems to have been no doubt 
that some rules exist governing the use of this power, and that the catalogue 
of such rules includes more than simply the availability of an alternative 
government willing to accept responsibility.! To accept this doctrine about 
the Monarch’s powers would not therefore in itself prevent one from accept- 
ing the critics’ arguments. 

2. Another possible explanation would be to the effect that in both situa- 
tions the existing rules in fact amount to the same thing: namely, that the 
Monarch’s choice is in all circumstances limited only by the existence and 
attitudes of the accepted party leaders, the ‘additional’ rules of procedure 
in the normal case being designed only to stop the Monarch from over- 
stepping those limits. This may in fact be the accepted opinion, and if so 
it would largely remove the apparent discrepancy in analysis. But even so 
it would not settle the general issue. For one thing it does not preclude, or 
constitute a complete argument against, the suggestion that some change 
isneeded. Moreover, the critics might argue that this doctrine implicitly lays 
great stress, as they do, on party and the need to select a Prime Minister 
from among the party leaders, or, should no clearly defined party leader 
exist, from among those acceptable to the parties. They might therefore 
argue that their objections to the King’s action in 1931 are at least not con- 
trary to the spirit of this general rule. To this point I will return. 

It would seem, therefore, either that there is a significant discrepancy in 
orthodox constitutional analysis, or that the critics are doing little more 
than extend, quite logically, an existing constitutional rule. In either case, 
it would follow that the generally accepted arguments in defence of the 
King’s action may not be entirely satisfactory, and that the arguments 
advanced by the critics may be the better grounded in constitutional prin- 
ciple. 

There is another strain in constitutional opinion about the events of 1931 
that must now be discussed. This is the view that it was MacDonald and 
not the King whose action should be queried. Thus Jennings has said: ‘It is 
clear that the King acted constitutionally, but it would be possible to give a 
different opinion on Mr. MacDonald’s action.”? The nature of this ‘different 
opinion’ is indicated in an article appearing in 1932 in which Jennings 
attacked the Prime Minister and Government of the day for being increas- 


* See, for example, the correspondence in The Times, 24-27 Apr. 1950; and E. A. Forsey, 
The Royal Power of Dissolution of Parliament in the British Commonwealth (1943). 

? Op. cit., p. 41. Lord Parmoor was also of the opinion that it was MacDonald who was 
at fault constitutionally. See A Retrospect, pp. 319-20. 
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ingly undemocratic.' In it he argues that a Prime Minister has no right to 
tender the Cabinet’s resignation or ask for a dissolution without first con- 
sulting the Cabinet. 


Why, indeed, should the Prime Minister be able to dissolve a government? He 
is not an elected President. He is chosen because he is the leader of a party, or 
because he is a leader whom a party will follow. The electors choose the party, 
not the Prime Minister. He is the personal choice of the King only when the party 
has not clearly indicated its leader, as on the resignation of Mr. Gladstone in 
1894, and on the appointment of Mr. Baldwin in 1922. 


There is a striking similarity between this line of argument and that 
advanced by Woolf and Laski, in particular, against the King’s action. 
Certainly, the argument would seem to be relevant to the circumstances of 
MacDonald’s selection in 1931. Presumably, however, Jennings would hold 
that it was MacDonald who failed in his duty, either by accepting office 
unaccompanied by his chief party colleagues or by not informing the King 
that he would not be thus accompanied. In any case, Jennings seems to 
accept the view stated above that the Monarch’s choice is limited only 
by the accepted party leaders whose credentials it is not his business to 
question. 

This point of view, attractive as it may be, must also be questioned. To 
begin with, as we have seen, MacDonald was the personal choice of the 
King to the extent that he was preferred to Baldwin. In itself this does not 
affect Jennings’s argument. But if the King had in fact known that Mac- 
Donald would not be followed, and had still selected him, then he could 
hardly have remained immune from criticism, and would at least have had 
to share the responsibility with MacDonald. Accepting Jennings’s argument 
that the selection itself was constitutionally undesirable (whoever was 
responsible), it would seem to follow that, under some circumstances at 
least, it would be desirable were the Monarch to question the credentials 
of a potential Prime Minister. In particular, it would seem to be desirable 
in the formation of coalition governments. For in these circumstances, 
unlike those of the formation of a one-party government, as has been noted 
already, the Prime Minister’s own party may have no power to remove him 
should it turn out that he no longer possesses the qualifications for leader- 
ship. If one grants, therefore, that the Prime Minister is (or should be) 
‘chosen because he is the leader of a party, or because he is a leader whom 
a party will follow’, it seems to me to be rather less than certain that the 
Monarch never has an obligation to check the credentials of an existing 
party leader. 

There is another, and more basic, question raised by the attempt to 


* ‘The Constitution Under Stress’, Political Quarterly, iii, 1932, pp. 194-205. The quota- 
tion is from p. 198. 
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shoulder MacDonald with exclusive responsibility for any undesirable 
features about the manner of his own selection. The King knew that the 
Cabinet was deeply divided on policy.' This in itself should have suggested 
that MacDonald might not have had the full, or even substantial, backing 
of his own party in the formation of an ‘all-party’ government. Accordingly, 
in some respects the situation in August 1931 became similar to that obtain- 
ing when the majority party has no clearly indicated leader, and a similar 
process of checking and consultation became appropriate. The main differ- 
ence between the two types of situation relates to the purpose for which 
information is being sought: in 1886, 1894, and 1923, for example, the 
purpose was to discover which of several possible leaders would be sup- 
ported by the party which would certainly provide the government. In 
1931, on the other hand, the purpose would have been to discover whether 
an existing Prime Minister would continue to be supported by his party in 
a government to be constructed on a new, but clearly definable, basis. The 
essential problem and purpose remain the same, however, and that is to 
discover the extent to which a given individual would, if appointed Prime 
Minister, possess the approval and support of his own party. It is thus a 
little hard to see why Jennings does not share the view of the critics that the 
King was at fault in not undertaking such consultation in 1931.? Once again 
one must conclude that there may be more to the critics’ case than is 
normally conceded. 


IV 


Throughout the later parts of this article I have been making two 
assumptions which must now be made more explicit. The first is that the 
critics have succeeded in making their general point about the undesira- 
bility of selecting as Prime Minister an individual who no longer possesses 
the confidence of his own party. The main purpose of this article is not to 
examine this question in any detail, since on it the critics can perhaps best 
be left to speak for themselves. It is rather to argue that, if one accepts this 
general point, then certain constitutional proposals are implied, against 
which the traditional counter-arguments are not entirely satisfactory. Paren- 
thetically, however, it may be said that on this original point the critics 
seem to have a very strong case. Apart from the arguments they themselves 
put forward, it is worth noting that one effect of MacDonald’s selection as 

’ Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 460 and 464. 

? Compare Jennings’s statement that: ‘Where the Prime Minister dies or resigns per- 
sonally, the King may have the delicate task of choosing a Prime Minister who can keep 
the Government together. Where a government resigns owing to internal dissensions it does 
not necessarily follow that the Opposition must take office. In neither case is the King 
necessarily in the best position for making a choice. He must ascertain the view of the 
Government party in the first case, and the views of all interested parties in the second case.’ 


Cabinet Government, pp. 38-39. 
5540.5.1 re 
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leader of a new government, with a different composition and a different 
policy from his old one, was to enable him successfully to evade personal 
responsibility for the former policies which he himself, along with Snowden 
in particular, had largely framed and actively pursued. In effect he was 
allowed to make his party the scapegoat for his own mistakes. With more 
justice, the normal and generally accepted British practice is almost the 
exact opposite. 

The second assumption, which must now in part be discarded, is that 
problems about constitutional behaviour can be discussed as if they were 
almost entirely matters for intellectual debate and argument. In fact, of 
course, constitutional rules are the product of, for example, the distribution 
of power in society as well as of the relative rational appeal of conflicting 
arguments. This is particularly obvious if one reflects upon the nature of 
the conventions governing the behaviour of the Monarch. These conven- 
tions have arisen gradually out of changing political circumstances. Follow- 
ing upon changes in the distribution of power within this country, and the 
demand that government become accountable and responsive to new 
elements within the community, the Crown, if it was to survive as an object 
of general loyalty, had progressively to surrender the claim to exercise its 
full legal powers. Given that the Crown was to continue as Head of State 
and the symbol of national unity or, in other words, if it was to be free from 
serious political opposition, there was no politically feasible alternative 
to its becoming increasingly non-political and non-governmental. Being 
relatively irremovable, the Crown could only survive, in the face of 
demands for governmental accountability, by ceasing to be an active force 
in an ever-widening field of government. In the same way the House of 
Lords, in order to remain as the second chamber, has had to shed much of 
its powers, just as the United Kingdom has had to confer Dominion status 
upon the more restless and self-reliant of its colonies in order to maintain 
any form of close association with them. And, Dicey notwithstanding, the 
ultimate sanctions for obeying the conventions which have developed in 
this manner can only consist of the very forces which stimulated their evolu- 
tion or adoption. Logically, and with respect to the exercise of legal powers, 
the conventions surrounding the Monarch can, therefore, be regarded as 
stating the conditions upon which the Monarchy can maintain itself, rather 
than simply as imperatives or as prescriptions analogous, say, to the rules 
of common law." It is primarily for this reason, incidentally, that constitu- 

‘ On this general interpretation, see the memorandum prepared by Lord Esher in 1913 
and, in particular, his statement that ‘Ministerial responsibility is the safeguard of the 
monarchy. Without it, the throne could not stand for long, amid the gusts of political con- 
flict and the storm of political passion.’ Quoted in Jennings, op. cit., p. 313. And see A. V. 
Dicey, Law of the Constitution, 9th ed. by C. S. Wade, pp. 430-1: ‘The conventions of the 


constitution now consist of customs which (whatever their historical origin) are at the 
present day maintained for the sake of ensuring the supremacy of the House of Commons, 
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tional precedents are not binding as such, but only in so far as they indicate 
the nature of the behaviour required by political circumstances. To put this 
yet another way, it may be said that in the case of the conventions surround- 
ing the Monarch, more obviously even than with other constitutional rules, 
the constitutional and political limits to the use of power tend to coincide. 

It is against this background that one ought to understand the central 
place of impartiality in the definition of the Monarch’s constitutional role. 
In practice this role has been safeguarded largely by shielding the Monarch 
from responsibility, ‘for responsibility implies criticism, and criticism must 
detract from impartiality’. Where the Monarch cannot be shielded from 
responsibility, it is all the more important that care be taken in the exercise 
of power and that, where possible, other clear rules be observed in order 
to shield the Monarch from criticism or the suggestion of partiality. From 
this it follows that to involve the Monarch’s name in political controversy 
is highly undesirable, and that criticism of any action of the Monarch’s 
should be regarded initially as something in the nature of a constitutional 
warning-light (even if, on closer scrutiny, it might be decided to ignore this 
signal). In 1931 the Monarch’s action was criticized, as we have seen, and 
according to Laski, many Conservative candidates even claimed that every 
vote cast against them in the election of that year was a vote against the 
King.” These things in themselves therefore suggest that the critics’ case is 
deserving of serious attention. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be said that the argument here is 
not that any criticism of the Monarch’s constitutional behaviour should be 
taken as a warning-light; such criticism may be entirely unfounded, directed 
at a failure to act partially, confined to a totally unimportant minority, or 
quite contrary to all the accepted principles and practices of the constitu- 
tion. The point being made here is rather different. It is this: given the nature 
and development of the conventions relating to the Monarchy, it is impor- 
tant that no Monarch act in such a way as to arouse the opposition of any 
powerful group in the community, lest this lead eventually to the under- 
mining of the whole position and strength of the Monarchy itself (or, less 
drastically, of an individual Monarch); and from this it follows that criti- 
cism of a Monarch’s action, in so far as it may reflect the beginning of such 
opposition, provides some ground for thinking it undesirable that such an 
action should be repeated. It is not criticism per se that is important, but 
criticism backed by power, actually or potentially. Now, it is true that 
criticism of the King’s action in 1931 has not in fact had any such drastic 
efiect as that envisaged above. But it is by no means certain, if once again 
and ultimately, through the elective House of Commons, of the nation.’ Similar passages 
appear also on pp. 432, 435, 437, and 438. 


* Jennings, op. cit., p. 316. 
? Reflections on the Constitution (1951), p. 61. 
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a Labour leader were to be thus separated from his party, apparently as 
the result, in some degree, of royal persuasion, that very strong opposition 
to the Monarch’s powers would not develop. Similarly, it is by no means 
certain that the Conservative Party would simply acquiesce in a similar 
violation of their Party bond." If any force be allowed to these speculations, 
then here too one finds reason for giving more serious consideration than 
hitherto to the arguments for accepting a new rule relating to the Monarch’s 
power to select a Prime Minister, especially as the particular rule proposed 
would serve only to buttress the reputation of the Monarchy for political 
neutrality. 


Vv 


With the general approach taken by Laski, Woolf, and Morrison, may 
be contrasted that typified by a quotation from Keith. Discussing the rules 
of Cabinet government as laid down in the Constitution of Eire, he com- 
pares them with ‘the position in the United Kingdom, where the Prime 
Minister in 1931 was able, thanks to the lack of constitutional rigidity, to 
reconstruct his Ministry, and to secure a dissolution despite the protests . .. 
of his discarded colleagues and followers. ...’* To quote from Keith again, 
‘the essential basis of responsible government of the English type is the 
existence of effective parties’.’ If this is so, the critics’ approach is surely 
preferable to one which makes it possible to describe the events of 1931 
simply as the reconstruction of a Ministry, without giving a central position 
to the shift in party-composition and policy which this involved. Accepting 
this as the starting-point, it has been the purpose of this article to suggest 
that a strong case can also be made for accepting certain constitutional 
proposals which seem to follow therefrom. In particular it is suggested that 
the principal authoritative discussions of the 1931 crisis do not fully meet 
the argument that, in the selection of a Prime Minister, the Monarch should 
always be guided by the rule that a Prime Minister must possess the support 
of his own party. In other words, it may well be that recognition should now 
be given in this sphere, as it has been in others, to the fact that the party as 
much as the individual is the appropriate unit in modern British govern- 
ment. 


? It may be objected that, in effect, this is to make one disaffected group the arbiter of the 
constitution. One can only plead guilty, but with the further plea that many or most of the 
important constitutional changes have been made initially in answer to pressure from one 
group or section of the community only. The thing that matters is that the change be one 
which ultimately can be accepted more widely. 

? Sir W. Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitution, 4th ed. by A. B. Keith (1935), 
ii (Part 1), p. 15. Emphasis not in the original. 

> The King and the Imperial Crown, p. 65. 
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LABOUR AND POLITICS IN CHICAGO 


HENRY PELLING 
Queen’s College, Oxford 


For political radicals of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
Chicago was a focus of hopes and a source of inspiration. The Haymarket 
explosion of 1886, the Pullman strike of 1894, the foundation of the I.W.W. 
in 1905—these were merely the most dramatic of numerous events which 
served to suggest that the city was perpetually on the verge of class warfare. 
It seemed to many that the great Mid-Western metropolis would take the 
lead in Socialist revolution; and the impression was heightened by the work 
of novelists such as Frank Norris, who in The Pit described the extrava- 
gances of Chicago financial speculation, and Upton Sinclair, who gave a 
lurid picture of the stockyards in his propagandist study The Jungle. 
Furthermore, the city was the headquarters of the Socialist Party of 
America, which grew to considerable proportions in the first decade of the 
twentieth century; and it was the home of the principal American Socialist 
publishing house, C. H. Kerr and Company, who not only ran the monthly 
International Socialist Review but also put forth a constant flow of transla- 
tions and propaganda works which revived and expanded the study of 
Marxism throughout the English-speaking world. It was not for nothing 
that the British Socialist anthem the ‘Red Flag’ included the words ‘Chicago 
swells the surging throng’. 

And yet the promise of Chicago Labour was never fulfilled. Although 
there were many occasions, even up to the early nineteen-twenties, when 
it seemed that the city was taking the lead in workers’ political action, by 
1930 it was known to the outer world primarily as a haven for racketeers 
and gangsters. The dreams of the Socialist millennium had given way to 
the sordid reality of ‘Scarface’ Al Capone and the ‘syndicates’ of organized 
crime. How can this degeneration be explained? An answer to the question 
will be attempted in terms of the local social and political environment of 
Chicago and of Cook County, Illinois; and such an answer should have 
significance for the more general problem of the failure of American 
Socialism and the collapse of hopes for the foundation of a political party 
based upon organized labour. 


Throughout the period under review there have been two outstanding 
Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 1 (1957, 21-35). 
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characteristics of the Chicago environment. One of them is that the struc- 
ture of civic government has never kept up with the rapid expansion of the 
city. The suspicions of the rural population of down-state Illinois have 
combined with the conservatism of American constitutional procedures to 
prevent the development of an authority capable of controlling the metro- 
politan area. Over and over again the cry of ‘Home Rule’ has been raised 
in Chicago, only to be ignored by the state legislature at Springfield. Con- 
sequently, the civic functions of Chicago are performed by a variety of 
state, county, and city officers whose responsibilities sometimes overlap 
and sometimes leave serious gaps in the administrative pattern. The situa- 
tion provides endless opportunities of advantage for the professional polli- 
tician, and also numerous loopholes for the practice of corruption and 
criminal activity. The police forces of the area have always been inadequate 
for their functions, and their co-ordination has been poor; and in the 
absence of effective control in this sphere the weapons of the law have not 
infrequently passed to private hands. The Lehr und Wehr Vereine of the 
immigrant German radicals, the Pinkerton agents who defended the big 
employers, and the gangsters of the nineteen-twenties were all products of 
this failure of public control. Until a generation ago, the progress of tech- 
nology seemed only to increase the opportunities of wrongdoing rather than 
to strengthen the resources of the law. As the Illinois Crime Survey put it 
in 1929, 


Crime control can no longer function with a system of administrative machinery 
which has been rendered obsolete by the growth of the city and the new means 
of rapid transportation like the automobile.’ 


Since that date the city has continued to grow and the automobiles have 
developed further in both power and speed; but the obsolete administrative 
machinery remains. As we shall see, however, other factors have led to at 
least a partial improvement in the situation. 

The other principal feature of Chicago politics is the ethnic and racial 
heterogeneity of the city’s population. In the great waves of immigration 
which provided this rapidly growing centre with its population, no one 
nationality predominated. Had this been so, as in the case of neighbouring 
Milwaukee, undoubtedly the Chicago political pattern would have been 
very different. But the people of Chicago are drawn in large numbers from 
almost all the countries which sent immigrants to the United States. First, 
after the Yankees and the British, came large numbers of Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians; and after them came the Poles, the Bohemians, 
the Eastern European Jews, the Italians, Greeks, and Chinese. By 1901 

' John Landesco, ‘Organised Crime in Chicago’, Illinois Crime Survey (Chicago, 1929), 


p. 1099. See also Charles E. Merriman, Chicago: A More Intimate View of Urban Politics 
(New York, 1929), pp. 13 ff., 90. 
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Chicago was the second largest Bohemian city in the world; it was also 
the third Norwegian, the third Swedish, the fourth Polish, and the fifth 
German.' During and after the First World War, when immigration from 
overseas was restricted, the movement of coloured people from the South 
expanded, and more recently Mexicans and Puerto Ricans have swollen 
the population of the city. Such large alien groups, some of them running 
into six-figure totals, could not readily be assimilated. They existed for long, 
and many of them still exist, as more or less distinct communities, with 
well-developed social organizations, and with marked political interests of 
a distinctively ethnic character. The boundaries of the areas that they 
inhabit are constantly changing, to be sure: but the citizen of Chicago 
knows what he means when he speaks of the Nordseit, Little Sicily, the 
Ghetto, Pilsen, or the Black Belt.? 

Administrative weakness, combined with ethnic strength, have been the 
main factors in determining the character of Chicago politics. The native 
American and the skilled British or German immigrant usually ignored 
the problems of local politics in order to concentrate on the unparalleled 
opportunities for economic gain provided by the rapid expansion of the 
Middle West. But many of the immigrants, poor and unskilled as they 
were, realized that politics had its rewards. The Irish had the advantages 
of early arrival and of familiarity with the English language: they readily 
took over the humbler municipal jobs which the skilled Yankee or Britisher 
would scorn. The rights of municipal employees, rather than the wrongs of 
Ireland, probably formed the most important factor in developing their 
political interest. But they were also concerned to secure the position of the 
Catholic Church, to which they belonged: and, since the bulk of the later 
immigrants were also Catholics, the religious question gave them a position 
of advantage when they sought to use the new arrivals as their allies and 
supporters. 

In this way the pattern of Chicago politics became established. The 
predominantly Irish politicians who controlled the ethnic groups had their 
links with the established American parties. But they were not normally 
interested in issues of political principle. They were like the noblemen of 
eighteenth-century England, who marshalled the votes of their tenants for 
the advantage of themselves and their immediate friends. They formed 


' Bessie L. Pierce, As Others See Chicago (Chicago, 1933), p. 370. See also Carl D. Buck, 
Sketch of the Linguistic Conditions of Chicago (Chicago, 1903), and decennial census 
reports. 

* The following are among the more useful studies of Chicago’s ethnic communities: 
Hull House Maps and Papers (New York, 1895); Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House 
(New York, 1911); Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1928); Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The 
Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago, 1930); Edith Abbott, The Tenements of Chicago 
(Chicago, 1936); St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York, 
1945). See also the trilogy of novels by James T. Farrell, Studs Lonigan. 
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factions in the City Council, like the factions of Walpole’s Parliament, 
which only on exceptional occasions united to form the semblance of a 
two-party system. The religious issue at times seemed to be the most 
important determining factor in Chicago politics: but, as a shrewd observer 
rightly pointed out, ‘Religious differences in America are not so much 
theological as racial in character’. As the new immigrants settled down 
and observed the advantages of political power, they began to claim places 
on the City Council for their own fellow countrymen. Thus the old 19th 
Ward, which had been under the control of Alderman Johnnie Powers 
from 1888 onwards, was by the 1920’s largely inhabited by Italians; and 
the veteran Irish politician, though he had many Italians in his organiza- 
tion and even took to campaigning under the name of Johnnie De Pow, 
could not suppress the ethnic opposition, which burst out into several 
months of brutal gang warfare, and culminated in the murder of Anthony 
D’Andrea, President of the Unione Siciliana and Powers’s principal rival 
for the office of alderman.” 

The blind loyalty of the immigrant to his ethnic group, and the oppor- 
tunities that this provided for the exploitation of political power, at length 
aroused the attention of the native American. The Progressive movement 
of the early years of the twentieth century was an index of the concern 
felt by the normally conservative middle-class Republican voter.’ But the 
Republican politicians of Chicago differed little from the Democrats in 
their anxiety to win the support of immigrant groups. While the Catholic 
groups—the Irish, the Bohemians, the Poles, and Italians—together with 
the Jews, formed the nucleus of the Democratic party, the Republicans 
could exploit the Protestantism of the Germans and the Scandinavians and 
the anti-Democratic feelings of the negroes. In the face of such a situation, 
the reformers could do little; indeed, it was as much as most of them could 
do to understand how the system had come to work. Even a social worker 
of such insight as Jane Addams could not adequately appreciate the nature 
of the task facing her when she attempted to unseat Johnnie Powers, within 
whose ward her Hull House settlement was situated. She later admitted: 


In those campaigns we doubtless depended too much upon the idealistic 
appeal, for we did not yet comprehend the element of reality always brought into 
the political struggle in such a neighbourhood where politics deal so directly 
with getting a job and earning a living.‘ 


* John R. Commons, Races and Immigrants (new edn., New York, 1920), p. 186. 

? Landesco, op. cit., pp. 948-53. 

> For a development of this view, see Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New 
York, 1955), pp. 173-212. 

* Jane Addams, op. cit., p. 316; see also her Democracy and Social Ethics (New York, 
1902), pp. 225 ff., which goes so far in extenuation of corrupt politics that a correspondent 
accused her of having herself accepted ‘Johnnie Powers’s turkey’ (Charles F. Bradley to 
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W. T. Stead, the well-known British journalist, succeeded in startling the 
public sufficiently with the exposures of his If Christ Came to Chicago 
(1894) to bring about the formation of a reform body called the Civic 
Federation; but all its efforts, and those of the Municipal Voters League 
which it sponsored, were inadequate to change the social environment of 
Chicago politics.' Indeed, in the new century there was worse to come: and 
the era of Prohibition, forced upon the country by a disastrously well- 
meaning reform movement, created the conditions in Chicago which led 
to the greatest development of organized crime in the city’s history. 

The last twenty-five years have seen a gradual improvement in the 
situation since the nadir of the later nineteen-twenties. This has only in 
part been due to the repeal of the Nineteenth Amendment. The depression 
reduced the flow of easy money which made racketeering prosperous, and 
the New Deal also had an effect which many of the faithful Democratic 
politicians of Chicago did not anticipate. It was perhaps symbolical that 
Anton J. Cermak, the Mayor of Chicago and the greatest of its ethnic 
leaders, was assassinated at the moment of his triumph, while negotiating 
with the President for the spoils that were his due. For the effect of the 
legislation of the New Deal was to ‘nationalize’ social welfare, and so to 
reduce the role of the local professional politicians in catering for the 
needs of their political dependants. As an Irish politician in another city 
put it: “With home relief and W.P.A. the politician isn’t needed any more.... 
This relief is a terrible racket.’> If the politicians lost their power, so did 
the gangster, who expected to share the spoils. Al Capone’s soup-kitchen 
had been an ironical reminder of the way Chicago politics worked; but 
the Federal authorities helped to find work for the unemployed, and also 
imprisoned Capone on an income-tax charge. As early as 1937 a student of 
Chicago politics could notice a change: they were ‘not as corrupt, as violent, 
and as subservient to vested business interests . . . as in 1928’.* Since that 
time, the prosperity of the war and post-war years has enabled the “under- 
privileged’ to achieve a degree of economic independence, and so has freed 
them from the need to cling to political patrons. Further, the decline of 
immigration from overseas has had an important influence: the ethnic 
groups have mostly begun to lose their solidarity, and only the negroes, 
Jane Addams, 27 Sept. 1902, Swarthmore College Peace Collection). Cf. also Grace Abbott, 
The Immigrant and the Community (New York, 1917), p. 256. 

* For a somewhat more favourable view of the reformers’ efforts, however, see The 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York, 1931), pp. 423 ff. 

? An interesting account of the period is to be found in Jane Addams, The Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House (New York, 1930), ch. viii. For the links between politicians 
and gangsters see Frederick M. Thrasher, The Gang (2nd edn., Chicago, 1937), pp. 452 ff. 

> William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (new edn., Chicago, 1955), p. 196. The point 
is also graphically illustrated in the recent novel by Edwin O’Connor, The Last Hurrah 


(Boston, 1956). 
* Harold F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chicago Model (Chicago, 1937), p. ix. 
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Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans have increased their community feeling and 
strength in the last few years. 

Yet on the surface at least Chicago politics retain much of their former 
character. Irish politicians still dominate the City Council, straining like 
the nineteenth-century English Whigs to live out their political lives without 
being forced to recognize the demands of newer interests. And the newer 
interests are also still largely ethnic in character—the Italians, the Poles, 
and the negroes who have long since deserted the Republican camp.' At 
the same time, the problems of the complex administrative pattern remain, 
and organized crime still exists, with some political connivance, especially 
in the spheres of prostitution, gambling, and the traffic in narcotics.” 


Labour organization and labour politics have inevitably reflected the 
pattern that has just been described. To begin with, there has always tended 
to be a division of occupation along ethnic lines, the newer immigrants, 
unless highly skilled, naturally taking the poorer jobs. Thus in 1881, when 
the ‘new immigration’ was just starting, the picture was as follows: 


Work in the open air—in coal, wood, lumber, and stone yards; teaming, 
driving, street labor, sewer-building; and unskilled labor of all kinds—is mostly 
performed by the Bohemians, Poles, Canadians, and Irish. Skilled trades requir- 
ing many years of education and practice, causing great expense in brain-work 
and money, are normally carried on by native Americans, Germans, and Scandi- 
navians. The wholesale business is carried on almost exclusively by Americans, 


the retail trade by Americans and Germans. The manufacturing firms are Ameri- 
can and German.? 


The most recent immigrants tended on the whole to be conservative: 
strangers in a new country, they sought only to secure their foothold, and 
concepts of class-consciousness were beyond their horizon. It is true that 
among the more literate and highly-skilled Germans there were a number 
of Socialists and Anarchists, some of them victims of persecution under 
the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg Empires. German Anarchist weeklies 
flourished in Chicago, which became the centre of the movement in 
America.‘ Although the sentence of execution passed on the five ‘Chicago 


‘ Gosnell, Negro Politicians (Chicago, 1935), pp. 34-36, traces the beginning of this 
transference. 

> For recent evidence, see the reports of the Kefauver Commission, especially 3rd Interim 
Report of Special Commission to Investigate Organised Crime in Interstate Commerce 
(Washington, 1950). The Commission was convinced that the Mafia still existed in America 
(ibid., pp. 147-50). For an interesting discussion of the conditions which favoured the 
Mafia’s existence, both in America and in Sicily, see E. J. Hobsbawm, ‘Political Theory and 
the Mafia’, Cambridge Journal, vol. vii (1954), pp. 738-55. For Capone’s view of the need 
to adapt the Mafia to ‘the American System’, see Claud Cockburn, In Time of Trouble 
(London, 1956), pp. 202 f. * Chicago Tribune, 20 Feb. 1881. 

* Edward L. Sheppard, The Radical and Labor Periodical Press in Chicago: Its Origin 
and Development to 1950 (Urbana, IIl., 1949), p. 26. 
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martyrs’ in the Haymarket affair of 1886-7 was almost certainly a gross 
miscarriage of justice, there is no doubt that they had been toying with 
the idea of violent revolution, and their Lehr und Wehr Vereine had been 
openly drilling with firearms.’ But, as the local reaction to the Haymarket 
affair showed, there was little sympathy for the Anarchists among other 
sections of the workers. The fact that the police were mostly Irish, including 
the officer killed by the Haymarket bomb, did not make for solidarity 
between the Irish and German communities; and the Knights of Labor, 
the principal labour organization of the time, was under Irish Catholic 
leadership. For a brief period in 1886-7 the Knights entered Chicago 
politics, and elected a number of public officers; but the degree of unity in 
the ranks was slight, and it soon disintegrated. 

The following thirty years, up to the outbreak of the First World War, 
were a period of heavy immigration, and throughout the period the 
divisions of the local labour movement, often ethnic in origin, remained 
serious. No effective support could be given to Debs’s American Labor 
Union when in 1894 it fought its bitter and ineffective struggle to achieve 
a permanent organization of the Pullman employees. The Governor of 
Illinois, J. P. Altgeld, was friendly to labour, and went so far as to reprieve 
the remaining Haymarket prisoners; but he owed his election not so much 
to a labour vote as to the support of Germans who were exercised about 
the treatment of their language in the public schools.* At this time there 
were three main bodies which claimed to represent the Chicago labour 
movement: the Chicago Trades Assembly, a ‘clique of old wheel-horses’ 
tied in with the city hall;* a Building Trades Council which represented 
the most highly organized section of the labour movement; and a Central 
Labor Union consisting of the German-speaking workers. In view of this 
situation, it is not surprising that W. T. Stead noticed in Chicago labour 
‘a lack of a realising sense of human brotherhood’. The tendency to enforce 
union discipline by extreme forms of violence was already apparent: and 
Stead concluded that the American labour movement was thirty years 
behind that of England, because it was in ‘what in England we would call 
the Broadhead stage of development—Broadhead being the secretary of 
the Sheffield Cutlers’ Union, who used to hire men to kill and maim scabs 
or blacklegs’.* 

It was just at this time that an attempt was made to put the Chicago 
labour movement on a firmer footing. Thomas J. Morgan, an English-born 
machinist who had been one of the founders of the Trades Assembly, led a 
group of unions out of that body, which he regarded as thoroughly corrupt, 


' Henry David, History of the Haymarket Affair (New York, 1936), p. 57. 

? Harry Barnard, Eagle Forgotten: The Life of J. P. Altgeld (Indianapolis, 1938), p. 160. 

> E. L. Bogart and J. M. Mathews, Centennial History of Illinois, vol. v (Chicago, 1922), 
p. 165. * Stead, If Christ Came to Chicago (London, 1894), pp. 381, 388. 
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and established the Chicago Labor Congress, which was committed to a 
Socialistic programme. Morgan had achieved a national reputation as the 
author of the Socialist ‘Plank Ten’ which the American Federation of 
Labor almost accepted as part of its political platform in 1893-4. His idea 
was that the American labour movement should follow the example of the 
British Independent Labour Party, but he naturally encountered strong 
opposition from the leaders of the Trades Assembly and the Building 
Trades Council.’ With the assistance of the wealthy radical journalist Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, he invited Keir Hardie to visit Chicago for Labor Day, 
1895;? but the Labor Day parade that Keir Hardie reviewed was the smaller 
of two that were held in Chicago on the same day.’ An attempt to found 
an independent party in alliance with the Populists had already been a 
miserable failure at the polls, and had provided justification for Samuel 
Gompers’s remark at the 1894 A.F. of L. convention: 

Before we can hope as a general organization to take the field by nominating 

candidates for office, the workers must be thoroughly organized and better results 
achieved by experiments locally.‘ 
At the end of 1896, under pressure from Gompers, the divided labour 
leadership of Chicago was consolidated into the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, a body which has had a continuous existence up to the present day. 
Morgan’s dislike of the more conservative elements was soon justified, for 
the new body fell under the control of Martin B. (‘Skinny’) Madden, a 
ruthless racketeer who had been elected permanent President, Treasurer, 
and Business Agent of the Steamfitters’ Helpers, and who by dominating 
the Building Trades Council held the Chicago building trades to ransom 
for several years. It was not until 1905 that after a bitter struggle Madden’s 
hold was broken and an honest and independent-minded President was 
elected in the person of John Fitzpatrick, an Irish-born member of the 
Horseshoers Union. Madden, convicted of graft in 1909, died a few years 
later after a career which reflected the corruption of nearly all the political 
forces of the city.° 

It was in the year of Fitzpatrick’s election that the Industrial Workers of 
the World was formed at a convention in Chicago. This new and revolu- 
tionary organization, with its demand for a fresh start in unionism on 
industrial lines, secured remarkably little support in the city of its founda- 


? See T. J. Morgan Papers, Illinois Historical Survey, Urbana; and Morgan to Henry D. 
Lloyd, 3 Aug. 1894, Lloyd Papers, Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

2 Thomas I. Kidd to T. J. Morgan, 27 June 1895, Lloyd Papers. 

> Chicago Chronicle, 3 Sept. 1895. 

* Proceedings, A.F.L. Convention, 1894, p. 14. An account of the Labor-Populist alliance 
in Chicago is to be found in Chester McA. Destler, American Radicalism, 1865-1901 (New 
London, Conn., 1946), chs. viii and ix. 

> Royal E. Montgomery, Industrial Relations in the Chicago Building Trades (Chicago, 
1927), pp. 40 f.; U.S. Industrial Commission, Report on the Chicago Labor Disputes of 
1900 (Washington, 1901), especially pp. xxviii f. 
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tion, although its bitter denunciation of the leadership of the existing unions 
had much force. Ten years after the foundation of the I.W.W. one of the 
leaders of the movement, finding little evidence of its activity in the area, 
determined to ‘put Chicago on the I.W.W. map’, but encountered much 
mutual antipathy between certain local Russian and Jewish sympathizers, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the ‘harvest stiffs’ or migratory 
workers who used Chicago as their base, and who formed the one element 
of the working class which was really favourable to the idea of the ‘one 
big union’.' In any case, as has already been pointed out, Chicago was not 
the place where the ‘harvest stiffs’ worked, and so it was not the place where 
they fought their industrial battles. At the best, it was for the I.W.W. ‘a 
winter training camp where the tactics of the summer campaign were 
worked out’. 

The election of Fitzpatrick as President of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor was undoubtedly much more important for the local movement than 
the foundation of the I.W.W. It initiated a long period in which unorganized 
workers in the area could look to the Federation for encouragement and 
assistance. Fitzpatrick did all he could to unite the movement and to pave 
the way for effective political action. His wife was a member of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, which in the early years of its development derived much 
assistance from the support of the Federation, to which it was affiliated. 
The Federation also worked in close accord with the Women’s Trade Union 
League, which undertook the major task of spreading unionism among 
women workers.’ But Fitzpatrick will probably be best remembered for 
being the prime mover in the establishment of the ‘Labor Party of Cook 
County’ in 1918. This body was the most important element in the national 
Labor Party, later the Farmer-Labor Party, which played a part in initiating 
the independent candidature of LaFollette for the Presidency in 1924.‘ The 
Chicago Labor Party took the British Labour Party as its model, but 
election after election showed that it could not secure the support of the 
voters. The Socialist movement, instead of being a source of support, was 
an embarrassment, for it had largely broken up into ethnic groups as a 
result of the national controversies aroused by the First World War. The 
bulk of these groups or ‘foreign-language federations’ formed the nucleus 
of the Communist Party in later years.° 


‘ Ralph Chaplin, Wobbly (Chicago, 1948), pp. 172 ff. 

? Nels Anderson, The Hobo (Chicago, 1923), p. 235. 

> See Mary E. Dreier, Margaret Dreier Robins (New York, 1950); Agnes Nestor, 
Woman's Labor Leader (Rockford, IIl., 1954). 

* Cook County labour politics in the period may best be studied in the files of the New 
Majority, the official organ of the C.F.L. But see also Nathan Fine, Labor and Farmer 
Parties (New York, 1928), pp. 383 ff.; and Eugene Staley, History of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor (Chicago, 1930), chs. xxii and xxiii. 

° David A. Shannon, The Socialist Party of America (New York, 1955), pp. 18, 44f. By 
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Fitzpatrick was a leader of courage and integrity, and for several years 
he fought doggedly to reverse the conservative political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor under Gompers. But in May 1924, dis- 
heartened by the disruptive efforts of the Communist element and by the 
repeated failure of the Cook County Labor Party at the polls, he gave in 
and led the Chicago Federation back to the A.F. of L.’s official line of 
‘rewarding friends and punishing enemies’ among the candidates of the 
two main parties.! The failure of Fitzpatrick’s attempt must be attributed 
in large part to the weakness and disunity of the Chicago labour movement 
as a whole, which in turn were due to the general character of the city’s 
social and political environment. These points may be illustrated by an 
examination of several industries from whose workers the Chicago Federa- 
tion might have expected strong support, but which for one reason or 
another were unable to give much assistance. 

The single most strongly organized group was that of the construction 
trades, but in the unions of this industry the defeat and death of ‘Skinny’ 
Madden had done little to hinder the extension of the system of ‘collusive 
contracts’, i.e. illegal agreements of masters and men to monopolize the 
trade. According to a State Building Investigation which reported in 1923, 
‘graft was not the exception but the general rule in building construction’, 
and the unions were deeply involved.” So closely were the interests of certain 
employers and labour leaders intertwined that ‘In many instances contrac- 
tors entered the domain of labour politics and financed the campaigns of 
business agents favorable to their interests.’* Naturally the union leaders 
concerned tended to regard the establishment of a new party on class lines 
as quixotic in the extreme. 

Other Chicago workers who came to be effectively organized in the 
early years of the twentieth century were the teamsters. Unfortunately, as 
a result of quarrels arising out of certain ‘collusive contracts’ entered into 
by some of their leaders as early as 1902, the teamsters were permanently 
divided into two forces—on the one hand, those who owed allegiance to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, numbering about half of the 
local labour force in the industry; and on the other hand, the Chicago 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Helpers Union, which embraced about two- 
thirds of the remainder.‘ The latter body, being in conflict with the official 


1917 the foreign-language federations accounted for 32,894 members of the party out of a 
total of 80,126. ; 

‘ New Majority, 24 May 1924. Shortly afterwards the paper’s title was changed to 
Chicago Federationist. 

> Report of Illinois Building Investigation Commission (Springfield, 1923), p. 44. 

> Op. cit., p. 47. 

* John R. Commons, ‘Types of American Labor Organisations: The Teamsters of 
Chicago’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xix (1905), pp. 400-33; Sterling F. Rigg, ‘The 
Chicago Teamsters’ Unions’, Journal of Political Economy, vol. xxxiv (1921), pp. 13-36. 
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A.F. of L. jurisdiction, which had been accorded to the International 
Brotherhood, was ineligible for membership of the Chicago Federation. 

In the case of other industries, ethnic rivalries were often directly respon- 
sible for disunion. Thus, Jewish workers having been excluded as a group 
from the building and metal trades tended to concentrate heavily in the 
garment industry; and here they came into conflict with the old, conserva- 
tive, and non-Jewish leadership of the established unions.’ In Chicago 
Sidney Hillman took the lead of a militant Jewish section of clothing 
workers who refused to accept a compromise with the employers made on 
their behalf by the United Garment Workers. Hillman succeeded in estab- 
lishing good relations with the leading Jewish firm, Hart Schaffner and 
Marx, and with this base he was able to form a new union, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers.” This union was also not eligible for membership 
of the Chicago Federation, though it co-operated closely in support of the 
Cook County Labor Party. 

An even more serious cause of disunity than discrimination against Jews 
was the prejudice against negroes. Both in Chicago and elsewhere, this was 
especially strong among railway workers. The ‘railroad brotherhoods’ 
explicitly barred negroes from membership, and the issue was an important 
factor, not only in preventing the formation of a more comprehensive union 
in the industry, but also in keeping most of the brotherhoods out of the 
American Federation of Labor, for Gompers was a strong opponent of 
constitutional limitations of union membership.* Many other unions 
indulged in discriminatory practices of a less glaring type, sometimes in 
the form of implicit agreement among the existing membership not to 
nominate negroes for admission, sometimes by establishing ‘local option’ 
for the admission of negroes, and sometimes by establishing separate ‘Jim 
Crow’ locals. In the Chicago of 1920 there were only three unions which 
could boast of treating members of all races alike: the Hod Carriers, the 
International Ladies Garment Workers (a largely Jewish union), and the 
Flat Janitors (largely Belgian).* Discrimination by the Waiters Union led 
to the formation of a separate negro body (Kelly’s Union) and may have 
been the principal reason for the establishment of the Chinese Mon San 
Association, which also included general labourers.* 

In the case of the workers in the stockyards, it was sometimes claimed 


' Melech Epstein, Jewish Labor in the U.S.A., 1882-1914 (New York, 1950), pp. 78 ff. 

* Joel Seidman, The Needle Trades (New York, 1942), pp. 115 ff. 

> Bernard Mandel, ‘Samuel Gompers and the Negro Workers’, Journal of Negro History, 
vol. ix (1955), pp. 34-60. The author clearly draws the wrong conclusion from his evidence. 

* Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago (Chicago, 1922), 
pp. 414 f. 

* Information on these unions may be found in Ting-Chiu Fan, ‘Chinese Residents in 
Chicago’ (1926) and Oscar D. Hutton, ‘The Negro Worker and the Labor Unions in 
Chicago’ (1939), both of which are unpublished M.A. theses of the University of Chicago. 
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that the Amalgamated Meatcutters Union, A.F. of L., performed a valuable 
‘Americanizing’ function by bringing together workers of all ethnic groups. 
But the union’s success in this respect was very limited: the strike of 1886 
was broken by the employers’ tactics of putting the nationalities at odds 
with each other, and ‘intense race hatred’ flourished as a result of the 
importation of negro labour during the strikes of 1894 and 1904.' On the 
latter occasion the union organizers appealed unsuccessfully to Booker T. 
Washington, the well-known national negro leader, to denounce the strike- 
breakers.? Although Fitzpatrick and William Z. Foster, later a prominent 
Communist, had great success in their joint campaign to organize the stock- 
yards workers in the favourable conditions of the First World War, their 
work was soon undone in the immediate post-war period. Race riots took 
place in 1919, and the employers again made use of imported negro labour 
to break a strike at the end of 1921. Once again the Meatcutters were 
reduced to a membership consisting of only a tiny fraction of the workers 
in the industry.? The willingness of negroes to act as ‘scabs’ could be 
explained only too easily in view of the known discriminatory practices 
of so many unions. But to make matters worse the employers organized a 
‘company union’—the American Unity Labor Union—which catered ex- 
clusively for negroes.* Thus the racial problem remained acute among the 
packing-house workers, and it has only been in the last twenty years that 
the bulk of the labour force in the industry has been organized: the vehicle 
of the new movement has been the United Packinghouse Workers, C.1.0.— 
a rival of the old Amalgamated Meatcutters.° 

A very similar story can be told of the steel industry, which Fitzpatrick 
and Foster also sought to organize during the First World War. The work 
of organization had not progressed very far before the 1918 armistice; but 
the campaign might still have been successful if the workers had been as 
united as the management. An independent report on the subsequent strike 
discovered among the major causes of failure the ‘successful use of strike- 
breakers, principally negroes, by the steel companies’ and the ‘fear of 
foreigners’ among the native American workers.° Foster himself admitted 
that racial prejudice had helped to kill the strike, and blamed the unions 
concerned, most of which as he said ‘sharply drew the color line’.’ In the 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, vol. x (1905), p. 4; John R. Commons, ‘Labor Condi- 
tions in Meat Packing and the Recent Strike’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xix 
(1904), p. 30. 

? Alma Herbst, The Negro in the Slaughtering and Meat-packing Industry in Chicago 
(Boston, Mass., 1932), pp. 26 f. 

> Lewis Corey, Meat and Man (New York, 1950), pp. 287 ff. 

* Herbst, op. cit., p. 35. 

* No longer a rival, for a merger of the two unions has just (1956) been arranged. 


* Interchurch World Movement, Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 (New York, 1920), 
pp. 177 ff. 


7? William Z. Foster, The Great Steel Strike and its Lessons (New York, 1920), pp. 202-9. 
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steel industry, as in the stockyards, adequate organization was not achieved 
until the C.I.0. was formed and the jurisdictions of the A.F. of L. unions 
were openly challenged. During the Republic Steel Strike of 1937 the 
company again hired negroes as strikebreakers, but the union had plenty 
of negro pickets and racial passions were less stirred.’ 

Thus before the great developments of the New Deal period the Chicago 
labour force was inadequately organized, and the unions in existence were 
often at odds with each other. Furthermore, the union leadership was much 
affected by the prevalence of organized crime and corruption in the city. 
The Illinois Crime Survey described the situation at the end of the nineteen- 
twenties as follows: ‘The gunman and the ex-convict have seized control of 
business associations and have organized mushroom labor unions and have 
maintained or raised prices and wage standards by violence, and have 
exploited those organizations for personal profit.’ It will be clear from what 
has been said that the Chicago movement was in no shape to withstand 
permeation by gangster elements. The ‘collusive contract’ had already 
established itself as a widespread ‘racket’, and the gangsters flourished upon 
the opportunities of extortion provided by ‘rackets’ of any sort. One of the 
most remarkable instances is provided by a restrictive combination of the 
Laundry Associations, in collusion with the Laundry and Dyehouse Driers 
and Chauffeurs Union (Local 712, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters). The system was run, with the help of gangsters and ‘bombers’, by 
Simon J. Gorman, formerly business agent of the Cook County Horse- 
shoers Union. For several years it kept the prices of laundry work and the 
wages of laundrymen at an abnormally high level, at the expense of 
all new competitors, whose shops and delivery vans were bombed and 
burnt.’ It was estimated in 1932 that two-thirds of the Chicago unions were 
paying tribute to Al Capone, the greatest of the gangsters:‘ and it is hardly 
surprising, in view of their other preoccupations, that on the subject of 
political action to stem the depression the Chicago labour leadership was 
‘unusually silent’. 

In the beneficent atmosphere of New Deal legislation—N.R.A. and the 
Wagner Act—unionism developed rapidly in Chicago, although by no 
means all the gains went to the C.1.0. The initial successes of the C.1.0. 
were in the automobile industry, but there were not very many auto workers 
in the Chicago neighbourhood. In other industries the employers had time 
to show their preference for the less radical unions, which in some cases 
they were anxious to encourage. But the A.F. of L. unions were bound to 

* Drake and Cayton, Black Metropolis, p. 321. 

> Landesco, Illinois Crime Survey, p. 997. > Op. cit., p. 983. 

* Letter from Frank J. Loesch, President of the Chicago Crime Commission, to Senator 
Borah, printed in Chicago Daily News, 24 Mar. 1932. 


* Gosnell, Machine Politics, p. 26. 
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extend their membership in any case. Although the steel-workers and many 
of the packing-house workers were taken into new C.I.O. unions, the 
A.F. of L. remained much the larger element in the life of Chicago labour. 

The merger of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. at the national level is now 
leading to a consolidation of the Chicago Federation of Labor and the 
Chicago Industrial Union Council into one joint and, on paper at least, 
immensely powerful local body. It is to be assumed that, in spite of the 
vagaries of the leaders of individual international unions, such as Dave 
Beck of the Teamsters, the merger will lead to more effective and single- 
minded political action—usually no doubt in support of candidates of the 
Democratic Party. But the old autonomy of the Chicago organization inside 
the national movement has long since disappeared. Although Fitzpatrick 
remained as President of the Chicago Federation until his death in 1946, 
his capitulation to the A.F. of L. executive in 1924 was an indication, not 
only of the failure of a policy of political action, but also of the ending of 
a tradition of local independence. There was already clear evidence of this 
in the 1936 election, when Roosevelt’s campaign was financed both at the 
national and local level by large contributions from the funds of two 
internationals, the Mine-workers and the Clothing Workers. Although local 
variations of political technique are still to be found, the pattern of labour 
politics in Chicago has corresponded closely to that on the national level, 
with the C.I.O. normally taking a more radical line than the A.F. of L., but 
with both groups in general supporting the Democratic Party.' The days 
of power for the ‘city centrals’ have long since passed, and only in areas 
where one particular international union is particularly strong, such as the 
United Auto Workers in Michigan, is a significant deviation from the 
national norm to be expected. 

The remaining peculiarities of the Chicago political scene, so far as 
labour is concerned, are caused by the links that have persisted between 
some of the union leaders and old-line politicians, whether Republican or 
Democratic. As recently as 1949 it was discovered that a number of Chicago 
union leaders—teamsters and members of the building trades—who had 
been enthusiastic in supporting the Republican incumbent against Adlai 
Stevenson as Governor of Illinois, were actually on the state payroll.’ 
Comparable links that exist today are likely to be with the ruling Demo- 
cratic party. In such cases union ieaders acquire political obligations which 
prevent them from co-operating with their colleagues in an open labour 
political body. Thus, it is significant that the Chicago Federation’s political 
organization has always been distinct from the Federation itself, and local 


' For local variations in C.I.O. political technique, see Fay Calkins, The C.1.0. and the 
Democratic Party (Chicago, 1952). 
2 Chicago Daily News, 10 and 11 June 1949. 
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A.F. of L. affiliates have not been obliged to belong to it. The most promi- 
nent absentee in recent years has been the powerful Building Service 
Union.’ It remains to be seen how far the merger with the C.1.O. will affect 
this situation, for the C.I.O.’s Political Action Committees have always 
been an integral part of its local organization. As time goes on, no doubt 
the consolidated labour forces will exert a greater influence in Chicago 
politics: but in the face of the entrenched patronage politicians of the city, 
and in view of the many past divisions in their own ranks, the transition to 
a position of real strength in urban control is likely to be gradual. 


What lessons are to be drawn from the experience of Chicago labour in 
the political sphere? The ethnic factor would appear to have been more 
important than anything else in keeping its ranks divided and weak. This 
is because Chicago was an area of such exceptionally heavy and hetero- 
geneous immigration. Relations between management and employees were 
sometimes so bitter that it is perhaps misleading to speak of an absence of 
class-consciousness among the Chicago workers. But much of the bitterness 
was due to the inadequacy of the Chicago police during the periods of the 
city’s most rapid expansion: it corresponded to the ‘frontier activism’ of 
which Selig Perlman wrote in his studies of American labour history. 
Moreover, the readiness with which the craft union leaders would come to 
an understanding with their employers was an index of a community of 
feeling between the skilled artisan and the smaller businessmen. The vigour 
and integrity of Fitzpatrick’s leadership of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and the eventual failure of his independent policy, are clear evidence 
that it was not a failure of the leadership but rather the whole social environ- 
ment of American labour which prevented it from establishing a political 
party of its own in the turbulent years of the country’s industrialization. 


1 For the influence of gangsters in recent years in the Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, see Malcolm Johnson, Crime on the Labor Front (New York, 1950), ch. iii, 
and James J. Bambrick, The Building Service Story (New York, 1948). 

2 John R. Commons et al., History of Labor in the United States, vol. iv (New York, 
1935), ch. xvii. 











JAMES I AND THE DIVINE RIGHT 
OF KINGS 
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THE history of political ideas has normally occupied an important place in 
political studies and there is still, as we have recently been reminded, a case 
for its retention.’ It is to be encouraged; but it is not necessarily a simple 
business. The apparently straightforward text may mask a complex fusion 
of ideas, and there is always the danger that analysis may be in historically 
inappropriate terms and so productive of misleading interpretation. The 
only safeguard against anachronism and what is possibly faulty commen- 
tary is always to go back to the original works and to look at them after a 
careful survey of the proper historical perspective. In this sense, the basic, 
or rather the initial, problem is to get at the ‘actual’ author and his inten- 
tions, at what he had in mind when he wrote, to see what he was trying to 
convey given the attitudes he and his readers accepted and the arguments 
and data he had to hand. This is especially important when it is remembered 
that the criteria of what constitutes a rational manner of thinking alter from 
time to time. Consequently it is essential for the proper interpretation of a 
text to consider its style of thought in terms of the modes of discussion 
current when it was written. This in turn implies an understanding of the 
general outlook in the context of which these modes of discussion were 
persuasive. The motto might be: look at the text and know the context— 
know in particular the tradition of the style of thought in which the text is 
cast.? 

To try to understand such a tradition may involve a study of fields the 
relevance of which to political theory is not apparent at first sight. I shall 
try here to illustrate how they may illumine our understanding of a text 
and of a set of political ideas, how, in the case I have chosen, they may even 
give cause to alter the established judgement of their significance. The text 
is The Political Works of James I* and the set of ideas is James’s version 
of the divine right of kings. 


* Wilfrid Harrison, ‘Texts in Political Theory’, Political Studies, iii (1955), pp. 28-44. 

> These considerations are discussed briefly by Harrison, ibid., pp. 35-37, 38-39. 

> The Political Works of James I, edited with an introduction by C. H. Mcllwain, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1918. (I refer to this as PWJ.) 
Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 1 (1957, 36-48). 
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I 


The idea of divine right is often misunderstood. Ever since it was 
ridiculed by Locke and Hume it has been difficult to credit its force. In 
many ways the doctrine appears to us such obvious nonsense that the 
appeal it once had is rather hard to understand. Its influence was great but 
the reasons for its cogency have remained hidden. This has even led some 
commentators to suggest that there was no rationale of divine right at all, 
only an assertion of royal supremacy bolstered by diverse facts and argu- 
ments drawn from whatever source was at hand or thought likely to be 
accepted: there was, that is, no general philosophical thesis to act as the 
basis of selection and to link these facts and arguments into a rationally 
consistent whole.! 

References to the political writings of James I tend to reflect this atti- 
tude: as in the widely used textbooks by the late J. W. Allen for instance. 
Professor Allen says: ‘. . . it is impossible by any process to extract from 
[James’s] writings and speeches any distinct theory either of Kingship or 
of the State. . . ..? Even Professor MclIlwain, who at least credits James 
with some sense, puts too much emphasis on the legal arguments James 
uses.? For while it is true that James did set down the legal and histori- 
cal grounds of absolute monarchy it is also true, I think, that these are 


‘ See some of the usual textbooks: (a) G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory 
(London, 1944), says that the ‘divine right of kings . . . never received, and indeed was 
incapable of receiving, a philosophical formulation. .. . On the side of intellectual construc- 
tion it was hopelessly weak. . . . [It] defied analysis or rational defense’ (p. 393; cf. p. 449). 
(b) J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings (London, 1914), affirms that in sixteenth-century 
England supporters of royal supremacy merely emphasized obedience pure and simple and 
that there was no underlying theory at all (p. 93). (c) C. E. Vaughan’s Studies in the History 
of Political Philosophy (Manchester, 1925) refers to divine right as a doctrine that ‘does 
not deserve to be taken seriously’ and as having been ‘always an impossible theory’ hope- 
lessly at variance with the prevailing thought of the age. This is with reference to Filmer 
(i. 130-1). (d) R. H. S. Crossman in his Government and the Governed (London, 1945), a 
book widely read by students, refers to divine right as a theory that was ‘simple, popular 
and fundamentally irrational’ (p. 38). (e) Mr. P. Zagorin suggests in his recent A History of 
Political Thought in the English Revolution (London, 1954) that the ground of ordinary 
royalist argument was ‘in the main legal, not philosophical . . . more a conception of the 
king’s position in England, than a philosophical theory of kingship or of the state’ (p. 192). 
Cf. his remarks about Filmer (pp. 200-1). 

2 J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1951), 
p. 252; the whole section on James is in the same tone (pp. 252-5). See also Allen’s English 
Political Thought, 1603-1660 (London, 1938), i. 4-6. Professor Allen’s attitude is not unique. 
G. P. Gooch, Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax (London, 1946), in his 
account of James’s ideas similarly gives no clear statement of their basis and cohesion. 
Pierre Mesnard’s discussion of James is biased and perfunctory in the extreme in his L’essor 
de la philosophie politique au xvie siécle (Paris, 1952), pp. 639-52; Mesnard thinks of the 
basis of divine right as lying simply in biblical references to the divine ordination of kings 
(p. 669). Miss H. M. Chew thinks that justice has seldom been done to James as a political 
thinker, yet she says that in the strict sense he had no political philosophy: see The Social 
and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London, 1926), ch. v, pp; 105, 128. 

* See below, p. 44 and n. 2; cf. n. 1 (e) above. 
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secondary arguments. There is in addition a series of considerations which 
give a more fundamental cogency to James’s ideas. It is these considerations 
which in fact appear in so many expressions of the theory of the divine right 
of kings and which because they now appear unconvincing are dismissed as 
worthless. In modern terms they may be unreasonable, even absurd. But 
when viewed in the intellectual context of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries they are perfectly rational and cogent. For they belong to a style 
of thought which, although no longer current, was then widespread and 
persuasive. To appreciate this is to view divine right theory and James’s 
expression of it in a new light; it is to appreciate the rationality which must, 
in historical terms, be attributed to the apparently extravagant. 

What were these considerations; in what way were they cogent; and how 
did James apply them? 

Briefly, the considerations consisted of reference to a series of detailed 
and often lengthy analogies (‘arguments by correspondence’) and to an 
accompanying world-view (‘the idea of Order’) from which the cogency of 
these analogies derived; and James applied these considerations to the 
justification of royal absolutism (‘the divine right of kings’). The style of 
thought involved is so strange and far-fetched to our eyes that it requires 
explanation.’ I shall treat it as consisting of four elements: (a) the concepts 
of Order and the corresponding planes, (b) the argument by correspon- 
dence, (c) the idea of disorder, and (d) the political implications involved. 
I shall then suggest that the political thought of James I is only properly 
interpreted with this background in mind. 


* That a manner of thinking different from ours prevailed in the medieval and early 
modern periods has long been recognized of course; scholars like Gierke and Figgis com- 
mented on the very frequent political use of analogy, allegory, and the apparently related 
concepts of ‘hierarchy’ and ‘Order’. Yet I think it is true to say that it is only in the last 
twenty or so years that the full meaning of these topics has been adequately considered. 
Many standard works refer slightingly to these correspondences, e.g. in his The Medieval 
Mind (New York, 1919), H. O. Taylor talks of a ‘banal anthropomorphic comparison’ the 
exploitation of which was merely ‘fancied analogy’ (ii. 305); and cf. Figgis, op. cit., p. 20. 
Any student of today must begin with Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s crucial essay The Great 
Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). Since the middle thirties there has been a great 
deal of research, mostly of a literary character, into various aspects of this theme. The most 
outstanding examples are E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943) 
and Shakespeare’s History Plays (London, 1944); Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the 
Nature of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1943); Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass (New York, 
1936); L. B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s ‘Histories’, Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San 
Marino, California, 1947) and the introduction to The Mirror for Magistrates (Cambridge, 
1938); and S. L. Bethell, The Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Century (London, 
1951). Students of political ideas have, however, been slow to follow the lead given by all 
this literary scholarship, partly perhaps because its relevance to political thought was not 
always apparent at first sight. Though recently Mr. Christopher Morris’s Political Thought 
in England: Tyndale to Hooker (Oxford, 1953) indicates an awareness of ‘ts significance: see 
especially pp. 16-17, 74-76. Cf. Harrison’s remarks, op. cit., p. 39. 
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II 


(a) Order and the corresponding planes 

The key conception was that of an Order which underlay the apparent 
diversity of being in the world and which was the creative expression of 
God’s will. God, so the idea ran, had used his power to create ‘a great chain 
of being’ each link of which was placed according to the degree of its affinity 
to the Godhead. There was a single ascending scale of things from the 
lowest form of material existence to the highest manifestation of the purely 
spiritual. 


Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing— 


This scale of creation was, as Pope’s description implies, divided into 
various sections or ‘planes’ of being, each consisting of things with certain 
common and distinguishing attributes. There was the broad division be- 
tween the spiritual and material realms of being: the celestial plane of God 
and the angels on the one hand, and the physical universe on the other. 
Each of these major planes was further divided into different sections. The 
celestial plane consisted of the nine degrees of angels; the human plane of 
the various degrees of men in society; and beneath man was the lower 
creation consisting of the separate worlds of animal and plant life and, 
below them, farthest away from the spirituality of God, the plane of in- 
animate being, stones, metals, and the like. Each section of creation had 
its distinctive characteristics; yet it was not exclusive because it was bound 
to share some common features with its neighbours in the scale. In this way 
the chain of created being was seen as continuous and complete.’ 

Man himself was regarded as the pivotal link in the chain; with both a 
soul and a body he shared uniquely in both its spiritual and material aspects 
thus constituting a microcosm of the great whole.? Within man, as in the 


' Illustrations of these themes are numerous, e.g. Sir John Fortescue, Works (edited by 
Lord Claremont, London, 1869), i. 322; Edmund Dudley, The Tree of Commonwealth 
(edited by D. M. Brodie, Cambridge, 1948), pp. 90-91; Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke Named 
The Gouernour (edited by Foster Watson, London, 1907), pp. 3-4; Richard Hooker, The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, in the Works (7th ed., Oxford, 1888), vill. ii. 2, v. app. i. 28, 
32, 1. vi. 2; Jean Bodin, Le Thédtre de la Natvre Vniverselle (Lyon, 1597), which is wholly 
occupied with a commentary on the scale of creation—see especially sigs. ({ +6) verso ff. 
and ({+8) recto-verso; also Bodin’s Sixe Bookes of a Commonweale (London, 1606), 
pp. 792-3, and his Method for the Easy Comprehension of History (New York, 1945), p. 63; 
Sir William Petty, The Petty Papers (London, 1927), ii. 21-34. Many other examples are 
given in the works cited above, p. 38, n. 1. 

? It was this central position in the chain of being as the link between two worlds, and 
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world at large, there was a hierarchy, a proper Order of his faculties: the 


senses, the imagination or fancy, and the controlling and characteristic 
power of reason. 


(b) Argument by correspondence 


Given that the whole of creation embodied the pattern of God’s will and 
purpose there would be parallel features in each plane. These resemblances 
could be noted and knowledge about one plane supplemented by what was 
known of another; and the result of the comparison would help to bring 
both into a clearer perspective. This led to a special manner of argument, 
‘argument by correspondence’: a form of analogy involving the elaboration 
of such similarities. The process of reasoning consisted in taking a known 
fact or situation in one plane and inferring that a corresponding fact or 
situation existed in another plane. Thus, because God was sovereign in the 
macrocosm, therefore there had to be a similar unified sovereignty in the 
body politic. Or: because it was recognized that the angels were ordered in 
degrees, therefore human society ought to conform to the same hierarchical 
pattern. In this way apparently different and unrelated things were com- 
pared in very great detail. 

Society, or the body politic, was the subject of a whole range of such 
correspondences. It was compared to the natural body of a man. On this 
basis an intricate series of analogies would be drawn between, say, the head 
and the monarch, bodily health and social well-being, the circulation of 
blood and of money, the rule of the rational soul and of the political 
sovereignty; and so on. The body politic was also taken to resemble the 
family, each under the rule of a patriarchal head.’ And the correspondences 
with the natural world were endless. A favourite argument was to suggest 
that political lessons could be learned from God’s natural works by observ- 


ing the harmony of animals in their social life. Edward Forset opens his 
important treatise as follows: 


The Commonweale with all her parts, orders, qualities, and requisites what- 
soeuer, is (for better apprehension [and] illustration) set forth by sundry fit 
resemblances, as by . . . the swarming and cohabiting of Bees in an hiue..., 
and such like; but by none more properly than eyther by the vniuersall masse of 
the whole world . . . , or else by the body of a man, being the lesser world, euen 
the diminutiue and modell of that wide extending vniuersall. 


not the geocentricism of the Ptolemaic astronomy, which gave man his cosmic significance 
in the medieval and early modern mind. 

* Thus patriarchalism was not a merely historical doctrine but was also based on Order 
and correspondence. In the introduction to his edition of Filmer’s Patriarcha and other 
Political Works (Oxford, 1949), Mr. Laslett recognizes the wide use of the family-body 
politic ‘analogy’ but does not appreciate the cogency and significance of this sort of parallel, 
if put in terms of Order as one of the common assumptions of the age (ibid., p. 29). 

* A Comparatiue Discovrse Of The Bodies Natvral And Politique . . . (London, 1606), 
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One of the commonest sets of parallels related the various ‘primacies’. Each 
of the various forms of being had a ‘head’, or best exemplar of its kind, 
which was highest in the scale and related to the form of being next above. 
These primacies corresponded the one to the other: the sun was to the 
heavens, the eagle to the birds, the lion to the beasts, what a king was to 
man and to the body politic. 

Although today such correspondences may seem fanciful or trivial, un- 
justified on any empirical ground, they were nevertheless once common 
and freely used. As Sir Thomas Browne saw quincunxes in everything so 
large numbers of people saw correspondences.' And it is important to 
recognize that this was not regarded as irrational, it was not, as we might 
see it, to indulge merely in specious analogy. These parallels provided great 
intellectual and emotional satisfaction and were solemn evidence of an 
ordered universe. To demonstrate this Order was to reveal the work of God; 
and to elaborate a correspondence was to indicate a cogent argument which 
would be widely accepted. This was an essential aspect of the seventeenth- 
century mind. 


(c) The idea of disorder 


Order implied the maintenance of each form of being in the place 
designed for it in the divine plan of creation and its obedient subordination 
to the degrees of being superior to it. But there was always present in the 
world a tendency to disorder; there were intrusive factors which disturbed 
the proper balance and harmony of things. No contradiction was involved 
here—or so it seemed: harmony and Order constituted the perfect and 
natural state; conflict, decay, and disorder were the result of sin, the out- 
come of the transgression of God’s law. The most noticeable of these dis- 
orders was the decay of Nature itself, the consequence of the original sin 
of man. By the middle of the sixteenth century men had become obsessed 
with these themes, with the fear of decay, and the fact of mutability. Cumu- 
lative decay and disorder portended a return to the anarchy of primeval 
chaos; and it seemed imminent.? Only God’s power and providence, it was 
thought, held the decline in check at all; and every time a sin against Order 


‘To the Reader’, sig. Qiij recto. This book is a veritable tour de force in the use of corre- 
spondence arguments but is unfortunately described by Professor Allen as ‘mere extravagant 
nonsense’. 

1 The history of some of these correspondences has been written in detail by G. P. Conger, 
Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms in the History of Philosophy (New York, 1922), 
but there is no reference to Order and Dr. Conger admits that he sees no simple basis for 
the use of such analogies (intro., pp. xiii—xiv). 

? On the idea of nature’s decay and the battle of ancients and moderns to which it gave 
rise, see R. F. Jones’s Ancients and Moderns: the Background of ‘The Battle of the Books’ 
(University of Washington Studies, n.s., no. 6, St. Louis, 1936) and Victor Harris, All 
Coherence Gone (Chicago, 1949). Probably the best example of the decay-theme is Bishop 
Godfrey Goodman’s The Fall of Man . . . (London, 1616). 
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was committed the confusion became worse. (In fact, God permitted dis- 
orders to occur and then punished those who caused them as a warning to 
others not to violate the Order he had willed.) And clearly, given the inter- 
related nature of the whole chain of being, a disorder in one plane was 
inevitably followed by a corresponding confusion elsewhere. A new star 
appearing in the supposedly immutable heavens was taken to presage or 
accompany a similarly strange event on another plane. A disorderly occur- 
rence on earth would be attended by, say, disturbances in the natural world: 
witness the wild storms and other strange turbulences that accompanied the 
murder of Duncan and the derangement of the mind of Lear. Most impor- 
tantly in this context, disorder was thought to be caused by any neglect of 
‘degree’ i.e. the proper status of things in the hierarchy of being; in parti- 
cular by any disturbance of degree in the body politic. When, for instance, 
a man’s reason was overthrown by his passions, when ‘vaulting ambition’ 
and desire for power came to control him and to lead him to rebel against 
his rightful superiors, then here was a prime case of disorder. When Mac- 
duff discovers the body of Duncan he cries: ‘Confusion now has made his 
masterpiece’; mastered by an ambitious frenzy and lost to reason Macbeth 
murdered his king, than which there could be no greater disorder. This 
theme runs in particular throughout Shakespeare’s Histories as Dr. Tillyard 
and Professor Campbell have shown so well. And the expression of this 
idea of disorder in Ulysses’ speech on Order and degree in Troilus and 
Cressida is deservedly famous: 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark what discord follows. . . .! 


(d) Political implications 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the political issue to which 
attention was increasingly directed was the nature and extent of royal 
power. The changes we parcel together under such terms as the ‘rise of the 
nation state’ and the ‘reformation’ altered the political scene and developed 
elements of political and religious diversity. Within each country the prob- 
lem was mainly one of the treatment of minority groups which the prince 
regarded as heretical and dangerous and which in turn regarded him in a 
similar light. Doctrines of resistance to heretical rulers were powerfully 
formulated by such groups. Externally, normal international issues apart. 
the issue was the relationship between a prince and the Pope, the dispute 
centring around the extent of the Pope’s power over temporal monarchs. 
Both lead to lines of thought which constitute an attack on the rights and 
powers of kings and, in turn, to a defence and assertion of royal authority, 


' 1. ili. 78-137; cf. Pope on disorder in The Essay on Man, i. 241-66. This theme, like 
other aspects of the idea of Order, has a Platonic origin; see the close parallel in The 
Laws, 716a-b. 
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to the divine right of kings theory. This theory was, of course, supported by 
a variety of arguments; but its philosophical basis was found in the principle 
of Order, and argument by correspondence was one of its main weapons." 

Politically, Order implied four things: 

i. Monarchy. The principle of Order was taken to lead directly to the 
view that monarchy was the best, because it was the most ‘natural’, form of 
government. The Order of the world reflected throughout the rule of one 
primacy, corresponding to God’s universal sway. In every plane of creation 
Unity should prevail and society, therefore, should be subject to one ruler. 

ii. Absolute Monarchy. This ruler should be an absolute monarch and 
wield his power unconditionally. As the universe obeyed God’s will, so to 
the monarch was due the unconditional obedience of those below him in 
the scale.” 

iii. A social and political hierarchy. Order meant the great chain of 
being, a scale of creation. This was reflected in the view of society as a 
hierarchy of social degrees, a scale of political ranks. 

iv. A political and moral criterion. This hierarchical social and political 
Order, having been ordained of God, was in a sense the best of all possible 
worlds. People should thus be content with their station in life for it was 
wrong and blasphemous to wish for or to imitate the attributes of beings 
higher in the scale. A man was not to try to transcend his station, and the 
pride that might lead him to try was the most dangerous and sinful of all 
the passions: 


In pride, in reas’ning pride, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. . . . 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of Order, sins against the Eternal Cause. 


In consequence, ambition, pride above one’s station, was the cardinal 
political sin. A person could not be the equal of those better placed in 
society and was not, therefore, to try to emulate, judge, or displace them. 
This would cause disorder. Unrest in society always arose because subjects 


* Order and correspondence were of course widespread throughout the Middle Ages and 
had played an important role in controversies arising from the conflict of church and state. 
Both Gierke and Figgis discuss the various correspondences without, I think, seeing how 
they logically derive from the idea of Order. 

? It was usually recognized that a king should, ideally, use his great powers in accordance 
with the law of God. But supporters of royal authority gradually came to argue that a king 
was responsible for the use of his powers only to the God who endowed him with them. 
If he ruled tyrannically this was a transgression of God's law but it was no reason for 
further disorder to be created by rebellion; God would punish a tyrant in his own way. 
A king might be wrong but to rebel would be simply ‘to add disorder to disorder, to pile 
sin upon sin’. Some of the extremists went even further and argued that it was inconceivable 
that the monarch should ever harm the body politic of which he was the head. His 
sovereignty was not only absolute, it was also by definition always to be regarded as being 
put to good use. See, e.g., Forset, op. cit., pp. 26, 29, 34-35. 
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failed to follow the callings and stations to which God had appointed them 
and to obey unconditionally the will of their superiors. This meant in turn 
that a premium was put on the maintenance of the status quo, and any 
attempt to change it in the name of, for instance, individual rights and 
equality, was false and sinful. It would cause anarchy and be bound to fail 
in the end.! 

The theory of royal absolutism was frequently put in such terms as these. 
It could be and was put in merely legal or historical form; but when a more 
fundamental case was needed recourse was had to Order and correspon- 
dence—as in the political writings of James I. That such a case could on 
this basis be rational and cogent is what is so often misunderstood. 


III 


James I was one of the first to provide a systematic defence of royal 
authority against the claims of Puritan and Papist. To do this he had to 
state the true grounds of monarchical power and to show how a king 
derived his authority from neither Pope nor people and how he was respon- 
sible to neither for its exercise. His case contains an historico-legal element,’ 
but it is not based on a single line of argument merely. For although this 
element emphasizes the indefeasible nature of the king’s authority, in itself 
it fails to give this authority any moral sanction. An historical or legal 
argument may explain the possession of power; it cannot legitimize that 
possession: it is an argument of the second order. And this James recognized 
by putting forward a more fundamental case in terms of the philosophy of 
Order and the moral and political considerations and criteria it implied. 

Like most people of his time James believed that no society could ‘subsist 
without order and degrees’; he often referred to the hierarchy of ‘estates’ 
in the body politic. But he thought that over and above such differences 
unity should prevail in a commonwealth and that monarchy was, therefore, 
the best and most natural form of polity: for ‘a king is preferred by God 
aboue all other ranks and degrees of men . . .’.2 And it was with the basis 
and extent of the king’s power that James was all the while concerned. He 
wanted to show that it was of divine origin, indefeasible, and inalienable. 
He did this essentially by reference to Order and by the use of extended 
correspondence arguments. 


1 e.g. in the early eighteenth century Charles Leslie thus criticized the Whigs for their 
advocacy of such changes in his pamphlet The Wolf Stript of His Shepherd’s Cloathing 
(London, 1704), pp. 81-82. Order and its associated ideas were essentially ‘conservative’. 
They lingered on as part of the political ideas of the non-jurors and Jacobites; and they 
were used to defend established authority and to justify the status quo throughout the 
eighteenth century as in the work of Pope, Soames Jenyns, and, of course, Burke. 

2 e.g. PWJ, pp. 61-63. It is this element which has led to the usual suggestion that this 
must be the basis of James’s ideas (see PWJ, intro., pp. xxxvii-xliii; Sabine, op. cit., p. 394; 
Allen, European Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, p. 253). 

> PWJ, pp. 69-70. 
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In the speech which James made to Parliament in 1609 he put his case 
quite clearly as a series of multiplane correspondences between four 
primacies: God, king, father, and head. 


The State of MONARCHIE is the supremest thing vpon earth: For Kings are not 
onely Gops Lieutenants vpon earth, and sit vpon Gops throne, but euen by God 
himselfe they are called Gods. There bee three principall similitudes that illus- 
trates the state of MONARCHIE: . . . In the Scriptures Kings are called Gods, and 
so their power after a certaine relation compared to the Diuine power. Kings are 
also compared to Fathers of families: For a King is trewly Parens patriae, the 
politique father of his people. And lastly, Kings are compared to the head of this 
Microcosme of the body of a man." 


It is not possible here to go into each of these ‘similitudes’ which James 
himself examines in detail, so I refer to one only by way of illustration: 
that between the king as head of the body politic and the head of the body 
natural of a man. This correspondence he used to show that in no circum- 
stances might a subject resist his king. In the 1609 speech James argued 
that a prince had the same powers as the head of a body which ‘hath the 
power of directing all the members of the body to that vse which the iudge- 
ment in the head thinkes most conuenient’.? The argument recurred else- 
where. It appeared in The Trew Law of Free Monarchies: both head and 
king were the source of direction and their instructions should be executed 
by the rest of the ‘members, euery one according to their office’. The 
members of the body politic owed this obedience to their head and ruler 
and might in no wise resist his commands even if they were bad. What sort 
of unnatural state could the body be in, James asked, ‘if the head, for any 
infirmitie that can fall to it, be cut off . . .?’ So, even a tyrant had to be 
obeyed.? As James asserted in The Remonstrance for the Right of Kings, 
quoting Gerson, the people had no right to resist ‘the head . . . of the ciuill 
body’ even if it had gulped down ‘the deadly poyson of tyrannie’; if the head 
were grieved with pain it was still not meet ‘for the hand to smite the head’. 
‘Nothing’, he continued, 


would be more cruel or more voyd of reason, then to seeke to stop the strong and 
violent streame of tyrannie by sedition. These words . . . doe make very strongly 
and expresly against butchering euen Tyrannical Kings.‘ 


Consequently no rebellion was ever justified. God would punish an evil 
tuler, perhaps by stirring up rebels against him; but even in this case the 


? PWJ, p. 307. 

? Ibid., p. 308. 

> Tbid., pp. 64-65. 

* Ibid., pp. 205-6. James makes frequent use of this correspondence, e.g. he continually 
refers to Parliament as a body of which he is the head (pp. 269, 281, 282, 286, 287, &c.). 
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rebels’ part is no better ‘than the diuil’s part is’. Sedition, therefore, can only 
cumulate disorder in the state.’ 

James naturally devoted attention to the origins of disorder. He was 
concerned with two major sources of political and social confusion. The 
first was the Papal claim to have the right to depose kings; and The Remon- 
strance ... was almost wholly concerned with refuting the theory of Papal 
supremacy. James said he would not deny that ‘an hereticall Prince is a 
plague’ to his subjects; but, 


a breach made by one mischiefe, must not bee filled vp with a greater incon- 
uenience: An errour must not be shocked and shouldered with disloialtie, not 
heresie with periurie, not impietie with sedition and armed rebellion against Gop 
and the King.” 


If the Pope claimed the primacy of the body politic then, as he put it in The 
Premonition . . . , ‘the worlde it selfe must be turned vpside downe and the 
order of nature inuerted’ before he could achieve it. The Catholic aim, 
therefore, was synonymous with disorder.* 

The second main cause of disorder in the body politic was ideas of 
political and religious democracy, in particular the belief that all men are 
equal. It was because of this that James had such an inveterate hatred for 
the Puritans whose views on ecclesiastical establishment were so inimical 
to his wish to be supreme governor in both church and state. He put the case 
clearly in terms of Order: 


paritie is the mother of confusion, and the enemie to Vnitie, which is the mother 
of order: For if by the example thereof, once established in the Ecclesiastical 
gouernment, the Politicke and ciuill estate should be drawen to the like, the great 
confusion that thereupon would arise may easily be discerned. 


He gave a warning, therefore, against the authors of such ‘sedition and 
calumnies’, the ‘Puritanes, verie pestes in the Church and Commonweale’. 
Hence, of course, James’s famous dictum ‘No Bishop, no King’. He firmly 
believed that once the opinion was permitted that the pastors of the church 
might be popularly chosen by their congregations and that the episcopal 
hierarchy was not part of the nature of things, then it would not be long 
before similar seditious ideas about ‘a Democraticke forme of gouernment’ 
would spread concerning the corresponding hierarchy of civil society itself 
and break it up in disorder. Naturally, James would not admit the validity 


' PWJ, pp. 66, 67, 68-70. Cf. the sentiments of James’s chaplain, John White, whose 
sermons showed that obedience to royal authority was simply the culmination of the logic 
of a social system built on the notion of degree (see L. B. Wright, Middle Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England, Chapel Hill, 1935, p. 288). 

? PWJ, p. 235; cf. pp. 260-1. 

* Ibid., p. 128; cf. pp. 176-7. 
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of the related doctrine that contract was at the basis of government." In this 
way James held that the opinions and activities of Puritans and Papists 
were contrary to the Order of the body politic; and whatever the reasons 
adduced it was always wrong for a people to rebel. 

Given all this, the elements of James’s thought are clear: the hierarchy 
of the body politic, the natural necessity of monarchy as the best form of 
government, the absolute nature of the royal power, its divine right as part 
of God’s Order, the blasphemous evil, therefore, of resisting a king’s com- 
mands: all these conclusions put, and quite logically, in terms of Order, 
correspondence, and disorder.’ 


IV 


I suggest, therefore, that references to James I and divine right theory of 
the kind I mention above’ are inapt and unhistorical, and are the outcome 
both of oversimplification and anachronism. A political work may be dis- 
missed as irrational because it does not conform to our ideas of how to sus- 
tain an argument. But this is not at all a reasonable attitude when a wholly 
different criterion of rationality was in the author’s mind. This means that 
an attempt to understand the thought of the past will fail if modern criteria 
are inappropriately applied, if older modes of argument and the conclusions 
to which they led are judged only by those which have become current since. 
This is to be guilty of reading the present into the past. It is necessary to 
eliminate this ‘retrogressive modernism’, as Maitland called it; what has to 
be done is to try to cast away distinctions that seem to us ‘as clear as the 
sunshine’ and deliberately to ‘think ourselves back into a twilight’.* Thus, 
the proper perspective in which primarily to view and understand the 
thought of a particular period must be the standards of the period itself: 
contemporanea expositio fortissima est. The exercise involved has a virtue 
of its own,° but it is also the necessary preliminary to a proper appraisal of 
a man’s political thought. James I’s political works are not normally 
regarded as being of a high intellectual quality—nor may they be on today’s 
terms merely. Yet if we are to appreciate their significance in his own time 
and the impact they would be likely to have on the contemporary mind we 
have to look at them in a framework provided by contemporary manners of 

 PWJ, pp. 23-24. 

* [have not, of course, covered the whole range of these ideas in James’s political works. 
Among others he touches also, for example, on a source of disorder familiar as a Shake- 
speare theme, the division of a kingdom (PWJ, pp. 37, 271). 

> See above, p. 37, and nn. 1, 2. 

* Quoted by C. H. MclIlwain, ‘The Historian’s Part in a Changing World’, in American 
Historical Review, xlii (1937), p. 212. 

° e.g.: ‘To recover some of our ancestors’ real thoughts and feelings is the hardest, subtlest 


and most educative function that the historian can perform’ (G. M. Trevelyan’s essay on 
‘The Muse of History’ in Recreations of an Historian (London, 1919), p. 25). 
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thinking. To do this is to realize that James’s political thought was neither 
so simple nor so foolish as it is often made now to appear and that in this 
sense the established judgement is unjust. He deserves a higher place in the 
history of systematic political thought than he is normally accorded; and so 
does the set of ideas of which he was so able a proponent. 
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THE EQUAL PAY CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE: 
A CASE-STUDY OF A PRESSURE GROUP 


ALLEN POTTER 


Victoria University of Manchester 


THE Equal Pay Campaign Committee was formed in 1944 to obtain equal 
pay for women in the public services and was dissolved in 1956, after it had 
become Government policy to introduce equal pay by stages. The fight for 
equality in the public services started long before 1944 and is not yet entirely 
over; and it is only part of the larger struggle for equal pay and equal treat- 
ment of the sexes in employment generally. But the story of the Equal Pay 
Campaign Committee makes a convenient chapter in the history of the 
struggle. It has a definite beginning and end; the Committee concerned 
itself only with public employment; and the Committee was simply a 
pressure group (that is, it was not a trade union or women’s society or any- 
thing else). Here is an account of the E.P.C.C. and its methods.’ 


I 


The Equal Pay Campaign Committee was a thoroughly British organiza- 
tion: a co-ordinating committee of representatives of committees in touch 
with other co-ordinating committees. It was the successor to a group that had 
persuaded the Government in 1943 to give equal compensation to civilian 
men and women for war injuries.” Mrs. Mavis Tate, a Conservative Member 
of Parliament from 1931 to 1945, who had led the agitation for equal com- 
pensation and had been a member of the Select Committee on Equal 
Compensation of 1942-3, was the Chairman of the E.P.C.C. from its for- 
mation in January 1944 until her death in June 1947. Mrs. Thelma Cazalet- 
Keir, Conservative Member for East Islington from 1931 to 1945, who 
had been on the Select Committee, was the Chairman of the E.P.C.C. 
from 1947 until its dissolution. The other members of the Committee 

‘ The chief sources of information for this article are the minute books of the Committee 
and its sub-committees. Since the records of meetings are arranged chronologically in the 
books without pagination, particular passages are cited by dates. The books and a collection 
of pamphlets and press cuttings were lent by the Librarian of the Women’s Service Library 
of the Fawcett Society, 27 Wilfred Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


? See The National Association of Women Civil Servants, Newsletter, 1 Feb. 1944, p. 1, 
and 388 H.C. Deb. 5s. (7 Apr. 1943), 624-6. 
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during its first three years were representatives of women’s organizations 
or ‘individual representatives’ closely connected with them. The Com- 
mittee was associated with an Advisory Council of women’s and ‘mixed’ 
organizations. 

The E.P.C.C. did not meet between March 1945 and November 1946 
while waiting for the report of the Royal Commission on Equal Pay of 
1944-6, to which most of its member organizations presented evidence. 
Since the report did not induce the Government to introduce equal pay,! 
the Committee decided on 3 March 1947, ‘in view of the probable need for 
a nation-wide campaign for equal pay’, to enlarge itself to include represen- 
tatives of organizations that had previously been members of the Advisory 
Council only. The Advisory Council was in turn enlarged to include the 
women’s sections of political parties that agreed to affiliate with it. In 
November 1947 the Committee invited representatives of a few more 
women’s organizations to join it, when the Status of Women Committee, 
with which the E.P.C.C. had been co-operating closely, asked the E.P.C.C. 
to take over its work on equal pay. Further invitations were issued indivi- 
dually from time to time. 

The following organizations were, at one time or another, represented 
on the E.P.C.C. (those still represented when the Committee was dissolved 
are italicized): Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, 
British Federation of Business and Professional Women; British Federation 
of University Women; Chartered Society of Physiotherapy; Council of 
Women Civil Servants, Fawcett Society, Federation of Soroptomist Clubs; 
Guild of Insurance Officials, London County Council Staff Association, 
National Association of Local Government Officers; National Association 
of Women Civil Servants, National Council of Women; National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes, National Union of Bank Employees; National Union 
of Teachers; National Union of Women Teachers, National Women 
Citizens’ Association, Open Door Council, Royal College of Nursing; St. 
Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, Six Point Group; Suffragette Fellow- 
ship; Women for Westminster; Women Public Health Officers’ Association; 
Women's Engineering Society, Women’s Freedom League, Women’s Guild 
of Empire; and Women’s Group on Public Welfare. The L.C.C. Staff 


‘ Although without authority to submit recommendations, the Royal Commission seemed 
to favour the introduction of equal pay in the public services (Report: Cmd. 6937, Oct. 1946). 

? Some of the organizations once represented on the Committee were members of the 
Advisory Council at the time of dissolution. For a list of the 47 members of the Committee 
and Advisory Council in 1954, under the headings ‘Professional Associations and Trade 
Unions’, ‘Feminist and “Women’s Interests” ’, and ‘Political’, see United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, Commission on the Status of Women, ‘Methods Used in Campaigns for 
Equal Pay for Equal Work’ (Report by the Secretary-General, 24 Jan. 1955), p. 17. There 
was a separate Scottish E.P.C.C. 
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Association was the only organization ever to send a male representative: 
from April 1949 to 1954 it sent four men as its successive representatives. 

The structure of the E.P.C.C. was simple and flexible. A Constitution 
was drafted but never put into effect. The Committee sometimes convened 
the Advisory Council to report to it and sometimes met jointly with it. With 
the enlargement of the Committee and the growth of its activities a steering 
sub-committee became necessary: it existed in practice shortly before it was 
formally appointed on 17 February 1949. It consisted of the officers of the 
Committee and Miss Philippa Strachey of the Fawcett Society (called the 
London and National Society for Women’s Service until 1953). The 
E.P.C.C. relied on the staffs of some of its women’s societies for most of its 
secretarial and organizational work, though it usually met at least part of 
the cost. After the election of Mrs. H. V. Horton of the Fawcett Society as 
Secretary of the Committee in 1951, it made regular weekly payments to 
the Society for secretarial assistance. 

Most of the members of the E.P.C.C. were members, sometimes officers, 
of more than one of the constituent organizations. Occasionally a member 
of the E.P.C.C. changed the organization she ‘represented’ to suit the con- 
venience of the societies or other members. There was also much overlap- 
ping of members and affiliated bodies among the E.P.C.C. and other 
co-ordinating committees. Indeed, until the Joint Committee on Women 
in the Civil Service and the Status of Women Committee’ arranged in 1947 
for the E.P.C.C. to take the lead in the campaign for equal pay, the E.P.C.C. 
did not find a really distinctive place for itself. Its place was, in composition, 
chiefly as the spokesman for small groups of professional and other middle- 
class women and, in programme, as the advocate of immediate full imple- 
mentation of the principle of equal pay in the public services. 

Like most pressure groups it was ‘non-partisan’. It kept its contacts with 
Communist and Communist-front organizations to a minimum. Towards 
the three main parties it maintained an impartial attitude, though in its 
parliamentary activities it came to rely on the advice of Miss Irene Ward 
after her return to Parliament as Conservative Member for Tynemouth in 
1950. Dame Irene (cr. 1955) is an unusually outspoken and persistent 
prodder of front-benchers even when her party is in office. Her help was 
particularly useful to the Committee after 1951. 


‘ The Joint Committee on Women in the Civil Service was formed in 1920 to secure the 
admission of women to the higher ranks of the civil service and equal treatment for them. 
It consists of the representatives of seven women’s organizations, six of which were repre- 
sented on the E.P.C.C. (the other was affiliated with the Advisory Council). The Status of 
Women Committee was formed in 1935 to secure full political, legal, and economic equality 
for women. It consists of the representatives of a number of women’s organizations (17 in 
Jan. 1955), almost all of which were represented on the E.P.C.C. or affiliated with its 
Advisory Council. There is some overlapping among the societies of the Joint and Status 
of Women committees. 
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The Committee tried several times to obtain general trade union support, 
chiefly by appealing to the National Joint Committee of Working Women’s 
Organizations, but failed. Among the unions of public employees, none of 
the unions represented on the National Whitley Council for the Civil Service 
was ever a member of the Committee, the National Union of Teachers was 
a member from 1947 to 1949, the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers was a member from 1949 to 1954, and a number of small 
women’s and ‘mixed’ unions were members until the end. Relations between 
the E.P.C.C. and the large unions were always bedevilled by the mutual 
suspicions of the large and small unions in the same fields, and they were 
finally broken off over differences in policy. 

Like the large unions of civil servants, teachers, and local government 
officers, the E.P.C.C. was concerned only with the public services. This 
policy was firmly established in 1949 when one of its societies asked it to 
send a deputation to the Federation of British Industries and to approach 
trade organizations: it refused by a vote of 11 to 5.1 The Committee reacted 
quickly to any governmental discrimination: it even asked why in the civil 
list of the new reign the rates of income set for younger sons of the Queen 
were higher than those set for daughters, though its curiosity was not satis- 
fied.? It kept clear of industrial matters. 

Unlike the large unions, which were associated with a rival Equal Pay 
Co-ordinating Committee,> the Equal Pay Campaign Committee insisted 
that the Government should grant equal pay in full at once. The Equal Pay 
Co-ordinating Committee pressed for equal pay by stages. As long as the 
Government did nothing, the two committees co-operated to some extent. 
Mrs. Cazalet-Keir as Chairman of the Campaign Committee sought to 
work as much as possible with anyone campaigning for full equal pay in 
the end. Although a majority of her Committee supported her, the repre- 
sentatives of groups like the National Union of Women Teachers sometimes 
objected, foreshadowing the split that led to the dissolution of the Com- 
mittee. 

In 1954 the Government permitted negotiations to take place in the 
National Whitley Council for the gradual implementation of equal pay in 
the civil service. When the Equal Pay Campaign Committee sent its views 
about this step to the Treasury, N.A.L.G.O. withdrew from it “because the 
Committee urged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to grant equal pay in 
full now and had also asked that the C.W.C.S. and NAWCS be consulted 


' Committee, 29 June 1949. 

* Advisory Council and Committee, 1 July 1952 and 22 Oct. 1952. 

> The Co-ordinating Committee was a reorganized form of the equal pay committee of 
the staff side of the National Whitley Council, expanded to include representatives of the 
National Union of Teachers, the National Association of Local Government Officers, and 
the L.C.C. Staff Association. In this article the initials E.P.C.C. always refer to the Campaign 
Committee. 
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in the current negotiations on National Civil Service Whitley Council’! 
On 25 January 1955 the Chancellor (Mr. Butler) announced that agreement 
had been reached between the official and staff sides of the Council to 
introduce equal pay in seven annual instalments. This set the pattern for 
the other public services. 

The E.P.C.C. could not decide whether it should welcome the Chan- 
cellor’s announcement or not: it voted that ‘no resolution purporting to 
express the views of the Committee should be adopted’.* When, partly at 
the suggestion of the Council of Women Civil Servants, Mrs. Cazalet-Keir 
arranged to hold a dinner, to which she invited Mr. Butler as the guest of 
honour, Mrs. A. M. Pierotti of the N.U.W.T. objected strongly at the next 
meeting of the steering sub-committee.’ By the time the full Committee met 
on 2 May 1955 a letter about the dinner had been sent to its members: ‘In 
response . . . seven had written expressing their strong disapproval of the 
plan; the same number were known to support it, having agreed to serve 
on the committee to make arrangements for the Dinner.’ The dinner was 
given the neutral name, ‘Milestone Dinner’; and it was made clear that it 
was being held only by some of the societies of the E.P.C.C. 

No meeting of the Committee was held between May and December. On 
5 December the Committee and Advisory Council arranged for a final joint 
meeting on 29 February 1956, at which a resolution that the Committee 
and Advisory Council be dissolved was passed unanimously. 


II 


Some pressure groups are enmeshed in the machinery of government.‘ 
Others are not; and the latter must rely much more exclusively than the 
former on ‘appeals to public opinion’ in pressing their views on the Govern- 
ment. The Equal Pay Campaign Committee was one of the latter: ‘Mrs. 
Tate said that the Campaign Committee had been formed in order to 
educate the country about equal pay.’* Almost everything it did was done, 
at least in part, to that end. It may also be said that everything it did was 
done to put pressure on the Government. The activities of the Committee 
are described here under headings indicating the groups at which the 
activities were largely and directly aimed: the public (both ‘special publics’, 
like the supporters of and likely converts to the campaign for equal pay, 
and the ‘general public’, reached primarily through the press and radio); 
parliamentary candidates and Members of Parliament; the Government; 


* Sub-committee, 13 Oct. 1954. The quotation is from the minutes. The full names of the 
initialed organizations are given in the list of members of the E.P.C.C., supra. 

? Committee, 10 Feb. 1955. > Sub-committee, 22 Mar. 1955. 

* See, for example, S. E. Finer, ‘The Federation of British Industries’, Political Studies, 
vol. iv (1956), pp. 65-67. 

* Advisory Council, 22 May 1944. 
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other political and governmental bodies; and other organized groups. But 
it should not be inferred that each set of activities was aimed exclusively 
at one audience or served only one purpose.' 


The Public 


The E.P.C.C. produced pamphlets, usually printed in several thousand 
copies, most of which were taken by its constituent organizations. The 
pamphlets gave the facts about economic discrimination, the record of 
politicians’ promises, and the replies to counter-arguments about the 
responsibilities of married men, ‘woman’s place’, and the need for wage 
restraint. The Committee also circulated an occasional newsletter among 
its societies, informing them of campaign plans and supplying material for 
‘speakers’ notes’. Its most expensive single project was the sponsoring of a 
15-minute film, “To be a Woman’, produced by Miss Jill Craigie in 1950 at 
a production cost of over £4,000.? The National Union of Women Teachers 
lent £2,000 and took care of bookings. The film was shown at many meet- 
ings of the societies’ and at some commercial cinemas. 

The Committee organized a number of public meetings, partly to bring 
the leaders and ordinary members of the societies together, but primarily 
to gain publicity. Well-known speakers were sought as ‘draws’ to the 
meetings and because they were likely to be reported in the press. They 
were usually Members of Parliament, drawn from the three main parties 
(though it was often necessary to have a Liberal who was not in Parliament). 
A speech by Mr. Gilbert Harding at a meeting on 9 December 1953 was 
widely though briefly reported in the ‘popular press’, but completely 
ignored by The Times and Manchester Guardian, which simply recorded 
that two Labour women M.P.s had walked out of the meeting as a protest 
against the remarks of a Conservative Member. 

Although the Committee had a succession of press officers, most of whom 
were journalists, it found it harder to establish good contact with the press 
than with politicians: “There would appear to be a need to secure the interest 
of people influential in the press world.’* The presentation of a petition to 
Parliament, however, was an extremely effective publicity stunt. The Com- 
mittee decided to collect signatures on a petition at the end of 1952 but did 
not do much until January 1954, when it became necessary to take into 
account that the Equal Pay Co-ordinating Committee intended to present 


* In 1954 the E.P.C.C. reviewed its political activities briefly in a Memorandum to the 
Status of Women Commission. For its text see The Catholic Citizen, vol. xl (1954), pp. 84-85. 

* Committee, 20 July 1949 and 26 Oct. 1949; Advisory Council, 22 Nov. 1949; Commit- 
tee, 3 Oct. 1950; and Advisory Council and Committee, ‘Brief Record of the Committee’s 
Work from 19th July to 31st December, 1951’, 23 Apr. 1952. 

> And of societies in other countries. See, for example, U.N. Economic and Social 
Council, Commission on the Status of Women, loc. cit., pp. 23-24. 

* Committee, 22 July 1953. 
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a petition in March. It was arranged that the two petitions be delivered 
separately at Westminster on the same day, 8 March, and formally pre- 
sented on 9 March, ‘Equal Pay Day’. The Campaign Committee lost the 
competition for signatures by 80,000 to 600,000 but won the competition 
for newspaper space. Its representatives delivered its petition in three horse- 
drawn carriages. The representatives of the Co-ordinating Committee took 
a taxi. 

Press reports seemed to make editors as well as readers aware of the issue. 
Editors were more likely to print readers’ letters and to comment on the 
issue themselves when the advocates of equal pay succeeded in attracting 
publicity. It is clear from the records of the E.P.C.C. that the supporters of 
equal pay wrote fairly steadily to the press. There was some organizing of 
this activity: ‘At all times a watch was kept on the Press and Correspon- 
dence initiated or answered, both in the national and local papers, but in 
particular in The Times.’' The willingness of editors to publish letters was 
the variable governing the ebb and flow of their appearance. 

The E.P.C.C. and, more often, individual members of it took advantage 
of opportunities to put the case for equal pay to the public in other periodi- 
cals, chiefly general women’s magazines and ‘trade journals’ of constituent 
and other interested societies. The B.B.C. asked the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to speak several times, either as an advocate of equal pay or as a 
commentator on events affecting women’s rights; and references in the 
records of the Committee indicate that the Corporation gave a fair amount 
of time generally to the subject of equal pay. 


Parliamentary Candidates and M.P.s 


For the 1950, 1951, and 1955 general elections the E.P.C.C. sent ques- 
tionnaires to all candidates asking them to state their position on equal pay. 
Otherwise electioneering activities were left largely to constituent societies, 
which were urged to arrange that questions be asked at political meetings 
and to distribute leaflets—except in 1951, when the Committee was doubt- 
ful about the legality of expenditure on leaflets. Not much seems to have 
been done: there were too few workers in the constituencies and there was 
too little money. The Committee helped sponsor an equal pay campaign 
in West Islington during the by-election of 1947 but found it too expensive 
to repeat elsewhere.’ 

The replies to the questionnaires were tabulated: after the election of 
1951, for example, the Committee reported to the Advisory Council that 
121 M.P.s had ‘signified that they are prepared to take active steps to 


' E.P.C.C., Memorandum to the Status of Women Commission, loc. cit., p. 85. 
* Committee, 9 Sept. 1947 and 25 Nov. 1947. 
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implement the principle of Equal Pay for Equal Work’.' Nine of the 121 
were in the new Government. Those who pledged themselves were called 
upon to help the parliamentary activities of the E.P.C.C. 

Copies of pamphlets, resolutions of public meetings, and circular letters 
were sent to all M.P.s. The societies lobbied Members, often by rota: 


Certain societies had agreed to lobby on the dates set out hereunder: 


14th September—24th September: N.A.W.C.S. 


25th October—29th October: Six Point Group. 
lst November-Sth November: St. Joan’s Political Alliance and Open Door 
Council. 


8th November-13th November: N.U.W.T. 

15th November-19th November: N.C.W. 

22nd November-—26th November: Women’s Freedom League. 

29th November-3rd December: British Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. 

6th December-11th December, or British Federation of Business and Profes- 

13th December-18th December: sional Women’s Clubs [sic].? 


The greatest efforts were made in the weeks before budget speeches. Occa- 
sionally the records of the E.P.C.C. give details of the work: 


N.A.L.G.O. reported that between 150 and 200 members of the London area 
had lobbied at the House of Commons and had interviewed 27 M.P.s, 17 of 
whom had declared themselves in favour of the immediate implementation of 
Equal Pay, whilst the other 10 were in favour of the principle.’ 

While a few societies, St. Joan’s, N.A.W.C.S. and N.U.W.T. in particular, had 
organised regular lobbying, the total number taking part was regrettably small. 


It was pointed out that when an M.P. did not come out for interview, he should 
be written to.‘ 


To supplement the lobbying of London and Home Counties M.P.s by 
their constituents, the E.P.C.C. and some of its societies urged supporters 
of equal pay who were the constituents of other M.P.s to write to them and 
to attend their ‘surgeries’; but the societies both willing and able to rally 
their provincial members were too few and too small to obtain appreciable 
results. An attempt to have questions on equal pay asked at meetings 


addressed by M.P.s and prospective parliamentary candidates failed for 
the same reason. 


* Advisory Council and Committee, ‘Brief Record of the Committee’s Work from 19th 
July to 31st December, 1951’, 23 Apr. 1952. 

> Committee, 21 Sept. 1948. 

> Advisory Council and Committee, 25 May 1949. 

* Committee, 14 Mar. 1952. 
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The Government 


M.P.s who were willing to help the E.P.C.C. used parliamentary facilities 
to put pressure on the Government—and also to gain some publicity for 
the cause. A plan to form an all-party parliamentary group was given up 
as impracticable, and the sponsors of motions on equal pay occasionally 
divided along party lines; but it was usually possible to obtain support from 
Members of the three main parties. 

M.P.s asked questions about the pay of women in order to obtain par- 
ticular information, to follow up a protest by the E.P.C.C. against a particu- 
lar case of discrimination, and primarily to keep the issue alive: ‘Questions 
on equal pay have been asked in the House almost continuously, by Miss 
Ward, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Houghton and others putting them repeatedly in 
various forms.’' Members raised the subject during general debates, moved 
an equal pay amendment to the Education Bill of 1944 (adopted by a vote 
of 117 to 116, though the decision was later reversed on a vote of confi- 
dence), raised the subject in a half-hour adjournment debate, moved a 
resolution calling on the Government to announce a date when they would 
begin to introduce equal pay (agreed to without a division), and introduced 
a bill under the ten-minute rule. On 9 March 1954, ‘Equal Pay Day’, the two 
petitions were presented, 25 questions were put down for oral answer (the 
Speaker refused to accept any more on the subject), and the bill was intro- 
duced. In 1953, at the request of the E.P.C.C., Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
initiated a debate in the House of Lords. 

M.P.s sometimes led deputations to Ministers. Once the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Robens, ‘intimated his desire to meet only the three women 
Members of Parliament’ leading the deputation, after they and the repre- 
sentatives of 31 societies had seen Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Deputy 
Secretary and Government delegate to the International Labour Con- 
ference (with which the deputation was concerned).? Usually, however, 
M.P.s played little part in the deputations; their chief service was to help 
gain access to Ministers, who often refused to see the Committee. Some- 
times a Minister could hardly do otherwise: 


... Minister of Education: Miss Horsbrugh had asked for details of the points 
to be made by the Committee before she could agree to receive a deputation and 
it was proposed that it should be explained by the Committee that it was seeking 
her advice and assistance, as the only woman in the Cabinet, on how best the 
Committee could exert pressure to secure equal pay.° 
... Minister of Education: After correspondence with the Minister a reply had 
now been received refusing to receive a deputation.‘ 
' Committee, ‘Brief Record 1952’, 14 Apr. 1953. 


* Committee, ‘Notes for Agenda’, 29 May 1951. 
> Committee, 18 Jan. 1954. * Committee, 15 Mar. 1954. 
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The meetings between deputations and Ministers had a stereotyped form, 
though few of them had the encouraging tone and extensive publicity of 
the meeting described in the following extract: 


... an impressive deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer was organised 
and received by him on Sth February at the Treasury. Almost all the societies on 
the Committee and Advisory Council were represented. Mrs. Cazalet-Keir intro- 
duced the speakers, who were Miss Hart (National Association of Women Civil 
Servants), Miss Murrish (National Union of Women Teachers), Miss Turner 
(London County Council Staff Association) and Miss Watts (Fawcett Society). 
Mr. Butler put a number of questions and encouraged the deputation to feel he 
was giving the subject his serious consideration although he refrained from com- 
mitting himself in any way on account of the imminence of the Budget. Press 
photographs were taken of the deputation as it left the Treasury and the speakers 
afterwards met journalists at 50, Tufton Street. Both the B.B.C. and the national 
and provincial Press gave publicity." 


Resolutions of public meetings were often sent to the Prime Minister 
and the Ministers of departments most directly concerned with the question 
of equal pay. Letters were sent whenever it seemed that the Government 
were changing or likely to change their policy, either in the direction of 
repudiating the principle of equal pay or in the direction of implementing 
it. The Committee was particularly alarmed by some of the speeches and 
votes of representatives of the Labour Government at international con- 
ferences dealing with women’s rights and wage policies.* The refusal of the 
delegates of both Labour and Conservative Governments to support pro- 
posals that the Governments were not prepared to implement immediately 
at home led to more correspondence between the Committee and the 
Governments than anything else. 


Other Political and Governmental Bodies 


The E.P.C.C. had little to do with the extraparliamentary organs of the 
political parties; and the headquarters of the two major parties did not 
encourage contacts. Occasionally the Committee tried to have the subject 
of equal pay raised at party conferences; but on the whole it confined itself 
to noting what happened at them and seeking ‘clarification’ of party policies 
from the party headquarters. Usually the replies merely quoted party reso- 
lutions and statements. In 1948 the E.P.C.C. sent a deputation to the com- 
mittee of the Conservative party drafting a ‘Women’s Charter’. In 1949 it 
sought to send deputations to the party leaders on what should be said 


* Committee, ‘Brief Record, 1954’, 2 May 1955. 

* The Committee was represented on an ad hoc international committee that met in 
Geneva in 1951 while the International Labour Conference was considering an equal pay 
convention. A member reported that ‘Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans’ efforts to defeat the 
adoption of a convention had been clever but of no avail’; Committee, 3 July 1951. 
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about equal pay in the next election manifestos. Only the Liberal Leader 
agreed to receive a deputation, and ‘the matter was not pursued’.t The party 
chairmen and leaders could not find suitable dates for receiving deputations 
before the 1951 general election. Both the Conservative Central Office and 
Transport House failed to meet requests from the Committee for lists of 
prospective parliamentary candidates and the names and addresses of party 
agents.” 

“The advocates of equal pay presented evidence to the Royal Commission 
on Equal Pay of 1944-6 and submitted statements to the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service of 1953-5 (whose report, following the announcement 
of the gradual introduction of equal pay, did not deal with the subject). The 
E.P.C.C. submitted nothing in its own name, but it urged and helped its 
societies to present their views. It scught to influence the composition of the 
first Commission by telegraphing the names of suitable candidates to the 
Prime Minister, but none of its nominees were appointed.’ 

The Committee asked about or protested against a particular case of 
unequal treatment by a public body when its intervention might help the 
general campaign or succeed in having the specific discrimination removed. 
Thus it dealt with: the offer of an unequal starting salary in an advertise- 
ment for an Assistant Medical Officer at Wallsend; offers of unequal pay 
for Assistant Personnel Management Advisors in advertisements of the 
Ministry of Labour; and unequal pay for the first woman to be awarded 
R.A.F. wings.‘ In the first case the grievance was immediately redressed. 

The E.P.C.C. asked its societies to question the candidates in local 
government elections about their position on equal pay; and near the end 
of 1954 the Committee approached the bodies representing the local 
authorities on the Burnham Committee and wrote to the local authorities 
as part of a campaign of the National Union of Women Teachers to have 
negotiations for the introduction of equal pay opened on the Burnham 
Committee without waiting for the details of the civil service scheme. 
Otherwise the Committee took no part in local government politics outside 
London. It helped to raise the subject of equal pay in L.C.C. elections, most 
noticeably by sending deputations in 1952 to the leaders of the London 
Labour and Conservative parties. Some members of the Committee were 
tempted by Miss L. F. Nettleford’s proposal to run a women’s campaign 


* Committee, ‘A: Activity during 1949’, 3 Oct. 1950. The Committee’s Memorandum to 
the Status of Women Commission gives the erroneous impression that deputations were 
sent to the party leaders at the time of general elections: loc. cit., p. 84. 

* Advisory Council and Committee, 25 May 1949; and Committee, 29 June 1949. 
Obviously the Committee was unaware of the fact that the Labour party publishes the 
names and addresses of local party secretaries in its annual conference report. 

* Advisory Council, 22 May 1944 and 3 Nov. 1944. 

* Committee, 13 May 1948 and 21 July 1948; Committee, 6 Apr. 1949; and Sub- 
committee, 25 Sept. 1952 and 16 Dec. 1952. 
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for Conservative candidates in 1952, on the ground that the supporters of 
equal pay should oppose the party that had been in power in the Council 
rather than extract ‘valueless’ promises from individual candidates; but the 
majority of the Committee insisted that it remain non-partisan.’ 


Other Organized Groups 


The E.P.C.C. tried to obtain the support of other pressure groups and 
bodies that might become pressure groups for equal pay. One method, of 
course, was to invite organizations to join it or its Advisory Council, though 
this had its dangers. Connexions with other groups might commit or appear 
to commit the E.P.C.C. to other causes: hence the wariness with which 
the Committee dealt with Communist bodies and those groups that asked 
for compensatory family allowances if equal pay were granted. Another 
method was to challenge a group that was considered a supporter or likely 
supporter of equal pay when it seemed to act against the campaign. The 
E.P.C.C. informed the National Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs, after some discussion with it about its pamphlet on the report of the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay, that ‘it was important that the younger 
generation should be given the right attitude towards the question’ and 
that ‘as the document stood it did not do justice to the cause’. The Com- 
mittee sought to put other groups on record for equal pay, and it reminded 
bodies like the Trades Union Congress of their longstanding commitments. 

The greatest influence that the organizations of the E.P.C.C. exerted on 
other groups left almost no trace in the records. The existence of the 
women’s trade unions as competitors to the large ‘mixed’ unions of public 
employees made the large unions more responsive to the demand for equal 
pay than they would otherwise have been. The Secretary of the National 
Association of Women Civil Servants wrote in her Newsletter of 1 January 
1944: ‘we act as a goad to our rivals, who are pricked into doing what they 
would not always trouble to do for women by the knowledge that our Asso- 
ciation exists and will react strongly to any steps that may be taken against 
women’s interests’.? The Equal Pay Campaign Committee exchanged a few 
letters with the Chairman of the staff side of the National Whitley Council 
about the policy of his organizations and co-operated with the Equal Pay 
Co-ordinating Committee in a few activities. There was, in sum, little formal 


* Committee, 23 Nov. 1951 and 15 Jan. 1952. In the summer of 1952 the L.C.C. extended 
its application of the principle of equal pay to all staff whose rates of pay were not governed 
by national agreements. 

* Committee, 21 July 1948. 

> p. 3. Miss H. C. Hart was commenting on a similar statement in E. N. Gladden, Civil 
Service Staff Relationships (London, 1943), p. 84. It should be made clear that the great 
majority of women public employees in unions are in the large ‘mixed’ unions. Women are 
a large majority in the National Union of Teachers and half the membership of the Civil 
Service Clerical Association. 
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contact. But the relation between the Campaign Committee and the staff 
associations represented on the Whitley Council was probably the most 
important relation involved in the work of the Committee for equal pay. 


Ill 


‘Consistently and tenaciously pressed claims . . . are not to be understood 
apart from common ideas about justice.’’ Nor is the extent to which the 
claims are realized. In the controversy about equal pay the two points which 
appealed most to the general sense of fairness in the community were, for 
equal pay, that a woman doing the same job as a man ought to receive the 
same pay and, against equal pay, that a man with a family ought to take 
more money home than a single woman or a woman who is the second 
wage earner of a family. In fact many women have dependants and many 
men do not; and the advocates of equal pay dealt with the second point by 
showing that unequal pay was an extremely inefficient means of doing what 
income-tax reliefs and family allowances do much better. As was indicated 
above, they disagreed among themselves about whether they should couple 
the campaign for equal pay with one for compensatory family allowances. 
The advocates never convinced the public that right was entirely on their 
side; but they succeeded in winning acknowledgement of the justice of their 
cause from the trade union movement, Royal Commissions, political 
parties, and Governments, largely on the merits of their case.” 

To secure the introduction of equal pay the Equal Pay Campaign Com- 
mittee may be said to have conducted an advertising campaign, in which 
itmade itself as much of a nuisance to politicians as it could with propriety 
and without arousing resentment: ‘It is only by constant repetition before 
the public and in responsible quarters that claims for justice can find a 
practical solution.’> Especially when the claims have been accepted in 
principle, pressure of this kind has some effect; but (as the Committee knew) 
there is more to pressure politics than that. 

There is, for example, the ‘threat to strike’. If this is taken broadly to 
include not only the threat to withdraw labour from industries but also, for 
example, the threat of doctors not to supply professional services to a 
national health service and the threat of businessmen not to support the 
economic policies of the Government, it may be seen to play an important 
part in pressure politics.* At least twice the E.P.C.C. was asked to consider 

* John Plamenatz, ‘Interests’, Political Studies, vol. ii (1954), p. 7. 

? The arguments for and against the introduction of equal pay are summarized in Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay 1944-6, Report (Cmd. 6937, Oct. 1946). What is said here about 
the moral issues may be confirmed by examining the collection of pamphlets and press 
cuttings. For a list of some of the acceptances of the principle of equal pay see E.P.C.C., 
1914-1949: ‘Equal Pay for Equal Work’: A Black Record (London, 1949). 


> E.P.C.C., Memorandum to the Status of Women Commission, loc. cit., p. 85. 
* For the ‘threat to strike’ in pressure politics—and its limits—see W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
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organizing a ‘token strike’ for equal pay among women workers and once 
it asked its societies for their opinions, but the response indicated that 
women employees were neither sufficiently organized nor sufficiently deter- 
mined about equal pay to make a token strike practicable.’ The E.P.C.C. 
could not possibly call one successfully. It lacked ‘economic power’ and the 
political influence that may be derived from it. 

The E.P.C.C. was, however, partly a descendant of the on move- 
ment. The suffragettes had shown that a very small but very determined 
minority of women could exert a great deal of pressure against a Govern- 
ment that was not prepared to deal ruthlessly with them. Some of the 
suggestions put to the Committee were in the suffragette tradition; and the 
way it commented on them showed that the suffragette spirit was not dead: 
‘4. Demonstration at the House of Commons. . . . Interruptions from the 
public galleries would be effective but could not be organised by the Com- 
mittee. .. . 6. Leaflets plastered on M.P.’s houses in one or more localities. 
This would be at the time of the Election. It was however illegal but a good 
idea.” In practice the Committee was invariably cautious because it believed 
that it could get what it wanted by the methods it was using, and because, as 
Mrs. Cazalet-Keir once put it, ‘it was most important to avoid any action 
that might tempt the Press to treat the subject flippantly which, at the 
present juncture, it might very well do’. Laughter was a major deterrent. 

Recent references to ‘the Establishment’ make it worth pointing out that 
Mrs. Cazalet-Keir is in it.* It is clear from the records of the E.P.C.C. that 
her personal relations with officials in Whitehall and, after the return of 
the Conservatives to office, members of the Government, helped the Com- 
mittee to gain access to the Government. It is fun to count the number 
of her letters published in The Times from 1944 to 1954: 24 (most of them 
on equal pay); and to read: ‘Mrs. Cazalet-Keir had sent a letter to The Times 
which the Editor had asked her to modify slightly. This she had done and 
it was hoped it would be published the following day.’* (It was.) But what- 
ever the importance of ‘the Establishment’ generally, it is hard to believe 
that the social prestige Mrs. Cazalet-Keir and one or two others brought to 
the E.P.C.C. had much to do with determining the policy of the Govern- 
ment on equal pay. 

‘Pressure Groups in British Government’, The British Journal of Sociology, vol. vi (1955), 


pp. 144-5, and Finer, loc. cit., pp. 80-81. 

* Advisory Council, 2 Dec. 1948; Advisory Council and Committee, 25 May 1949; and 
Committee, 6 May 1954. 

* Sub-committee, 3 Sept. 1951. The sub-committee was told that ‘52 M.P.s live in Hamp- 
stead’; Sub-committee, ‘Plans for Future Equal Pay Campaign’, 31 July 1951. 

* Committee, 6 May 1954. 

* See the entries for Mrs. Cazalet-Keir in Who’s Who, 1956, p. 510, and Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1956, p. 1786, and especially the entry for 
‘Cazalet of Fairlawne’ in Burke’s Landed Gentry (1952), pp. 399-400. 

* Sub-committee, 25 Sept. 1952. 
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The Equal Pay Co-ordinating Committee spoke for a larger and better- 
organized section of the public than the Equal Pay Campaign Committee, 
though its ‘threat to strike’ for equal pay was weakened by the indifference 
of many women and the doubts of many men in the ‘mixed’ unions. The 
proposal of its main groups that equal pay be introduced by stages was 
finally accepted by the Government. It does not follow that only the Co- 
ordinating Committee was an effective pressure group. In theory, the adop- 
tion of a compromise formula by the Government may result from an 
attempt to deal with pressures from powerful advocates of opposing extreme 
policies: the correspondence of the formula with the policy of a moderate 
group may have no significance. In this case, however, it is true that the 
groups associated with the Co-ordinating Committee were more influential 
than those associated with the Campaign Committee—and the opposing 
National Association of Schoolmasters. The influence of the Campaign 
Committee was somewhat greater with a Conservative Government than 
with a Labour Government, but on the whole the E.P.C.C. was perhaps 
chiefly useful as a spur to less insistent advocates of equal pay. 

Finally, something should be said about the timing of the introduction 
of equal pay. One way of accounting for it is to say that the constant 
repetition of the claim for justice wore the Government down at last in 
1954-5. But it is more plausible to say that it was determined by the com- 
petition between the two major parties as the general election of 1955 drew 
near. In 1947 the Labour party conference called upon the Government 
(and local government authorities) to implement the policy of equal pay 
immediately; but the Labour Government did not do so. In 1952 the con- 
ference instructed ‘the next Labour Government’ to announce an early and 
definite date by which the introduction of equal pay would begin. When the 
national executive committee submitted ‘a programme of action’ for the 
next Labour Government, ‘Challenge to Britain’, to the conference in 1953, 
the programme did not mention equal pay; but the committee accepted an 
amendment calling for immediate implementation. The impression was 
given that a promise to introduce equal pay was omitted from the original 
statement ‘by inadvertence’. The pledge of immediate implementation 


appeared in the revised version of ‘Challenge to Britain’ issued on 8 January 
1954. 


' The Times, 8 Jan. 1954. See also The Labour Party, Report of the 52nd Annual Con- 
ference (London, 1953), pp. 201-2. But the labour correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, 8 Jan. 1954, suggested that the acceptance of the 1953 amendment marked a 
change of attitude. See Mr. Saul Rose’s remark that the presence of a women’s group on 
the national executive committee has meant that ‘the influence of the women’s viewpoint 
has sometimes been perceptible’ since the Labour party went into Opposition: ‘Policy 
Decision in Opposition’, Political Studies, vol. iv (1956), p. 137. It is surprising that the 


— members did not prevent the complete omission of a pledge about equal pay in 
952-3. 
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On 22 January the political correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
reported that ‘Government supporters do not wish to be left far behind 
Labour in the race for the party credit of introducing equal pay first’ and 
that the Labour commitment had ‘speeded the race’. On 19 May Mr. Butler 
arranged for negotiations to take place in the National Whitley Council for 
the gradual introduction of equal pay. On 25 January 1955 he announced 
that an agreement had been reached which would be put in effect retro- 
actively from the first day of the year. 
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THE SWEDISH ELECTION OF 1956? 


N. C. M. ELDER’ 
Queen's College, Dundee 


THE Swedish general election of 1956 was held on 16 September. The day 
was a Sunday, the third in the month, and it was no accident that the elec- 
tion fell then: Sundays are preferred as election days in Sweden, and the 
Electoral Law prescribes that elections shall occur every fourth year on the 
third Sunday in September. 

Five parties took part in the contest—Social Democrats, Liberals, Con- 
servatives, Agrarians, and Communists. The shape of the campaign was 
clear enough: the non-Socialist opposition—Conservatives and Liberals— 
were attempting to eat into the majority of the ‘red-green’ coalition of 
Social Democrats and Agrarians, while the Communists fought their usual 
solitary battle on the fringe. Swedish political life has long been remarkably 
stable, and there was little expectation of any major change. The Social 
Democrats had held office, singly or in coalition, since 1932, with the excep- 
tion of a hundred days in 1936. Since 1940, when they achieved a clear 
majority on their own in the Lower House, they had certainly been losing 
ground at each election; but in 1951 they had consolidated their position by 
renewing their pre-war alliance with the Agrarians, and the government 
bloc appeared as a result to be virtually impregnable. After the elections of 
1952 the position in the Lower House was as follows: Social Democrats 
110, Agrarians 26, Liberals 58, Conservatives 31, Communists 5. Thus in 
a House of 230 members the non-Socialist opposition had to face a govern- 
mental majority of 47—or of 52, if the Communists were counted in. 

All parties accepted the principle of the welfare state. The Social Demo- 
crats, as one would expect, had led the way in this field; the Agrarians 
joined them as a result of the depression of the early 1930’s; the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals followed soon after. Nationalization was not an issue: 
some measures of nationalization had been foreshadowed in the Social 
Democratic programme which was drawn up towards the end of the war, 

' I should like to express my gratitude for help received in connexion with this article 
to H. G. Nicholas, of New College, Oxford; to Professor Elis Hastad, of Stockholm, and to 
Professor Jorgen Westerstahl, of Gothenburg. Also to Redaktér Brolin, of Stockholm; to 
Byrasekreterare Backman, of the Stockholm City Authority; to Amanuens Ake Gafvelin, 


of Uppsala; to Jur. Kand. Yngve Holmberg, of Stockholm; and to the electoral supervisors 
of Engelbrekt 6. 


Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 1 (1957, 65-78). 
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but this was at a time when the party was undergoing a temporary leftward 
swing and the idea receded into the background during the immediate post- 
war years. It has not been revived since. The Social Democrats have cer- 
tainly favoured a greater measure of state control than the other major 
parties, but they have preferred to operate it in more indirect ways—e.g. 
through strict control of investments. 

These factors all helped to make the campaign a quiet one. The govern- 
ment took its stand mainly on its record but promised to extend the range 
of compulsory national pensions if it were re-elected. It also promised, 
rather less specifically, to shorten working hours. The opposition parties, 
fighting their campaigns in isolation from each other, attacked it along 
somewhat different lines. The Conservatives, while careful to support the 
social services, concentrated on demanding tax-reductions in order to en- 
courage private initiative and enterprise; the Liberals concentrated on the 
housing shortage and promised to do better if they were returned. Neither 
was willing to go as far as the Social Democrats in extending pensions on 
a compulsory basis, though both were in favour of more flexible extensions 
on a voluntary basis. Both also made a good deal of political capital out of 
the fall in the value of the crown: the government reply to this was that the 
return of the non-Socialist parties would increase inflationary tendencies 
by relaxing economic controls. Foreign policy was hardly an issue, though 
the leader of the Conservative party, Jarl Hjalmarson, came under heavy 
fire from both governmental parties for advocating closer informal military 
co-operation between Norwegians and Swedes. The Communists, of course, 
called for a reduction of defence expenditure and promised almost every- 
thing in return. 

The election concerned only the Lower House. The Upper House is 
indirectly elected, serves an eight-year term, and retires an eighth at a time 
each year. Both Houses can be dissolved, and in such a case the ensuing 
election can take place on any day of the week. But the newly elected 
members can only sit out the remainder of the original term of office. 
Members of the Upper House thus sit for what is left of the eight-year 
term in their various constituencies. Members of the Lower House sit for 
what is left of the four-year term. General elections thus occur every fourth 
year on the third Sunday in September irrespective of whether there has 
been a dissolution since the previous normal election. 

The constitution lays down who is entitled to vote. The electorate is 
narrower than the British in one respect: the general rule is that the fran- 
chise belongs to all Swedish citizens who have reached the age of 21 by the 
end of the calendar year preceding the election. This means that those who 
have their 21st birthdays between January and mid-September in election 
year cannot vote. The reason, one may surmise, has to do with the electoral 
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register, of which later. Meanwhile it can be said that the exceptions to the 
rule are wider than in Britain: of Swedish nationals of voting age, only 
those who have been declared irresponsible for their actions by a court of 
law are disfranchised. I was told that certain of the people in mental homes, 
but not all, and certain of the people in homes for chronic alcoholics, but 
not all, come under the operation of this rule. Bankrupts are among those 
unaffected by it: bankrupts were disfranchised under a separate clause until 
the early 1930’s but were then brought within the pale on the grounds that 
in many cases their insolvency was not through fault of their own. Criminals 
are also technically among those unaffected by the rule, but since polling 
cannot be carried on in prison and the criminals cannot get out, their for- 
feiture of liberty disfranchises most of them. The exceptions are such 
married men as care to vote via their wives, or such married women as care 
to vote via their husbands. 

A voter must be on the register before he can in fact vote. This, too, is 
laid down in the constitution. The register is made up on the basis of the 
census returns, which come in annually in November and are complete by 
the end of the year. The census returns are carried out by localities by the 
appropriate civil servants and cover all persons, including foreigners and 
children, resident in those localities. Between January and the end of June 
the local taxation authority marks off on these returns the persons qualified 
to vote in the area, and at the end of June there is in being a fairly complete 
electoral register for the use of the local electoral authority. 

One point requires to be made here before the story is carried farther. 
Anyone who has moved house between January and the time of the election 
will be on the register all right, but only in the locality where he or she had 
been residing in the year before election year. Many people do move thus 
in Sweden at the present time, especially from the countryside to the towns. 
All such must vote by post on election day. 

The register, then, is handed over to the local electoral authority at the 
end of June. This authority is in country districts a specially constituted 
electoral board (valndmnd) and in towns the judicial-cum-administrative 
authority known as the Magistrat. But there is now a tendency to set up 
electoral boards in towns also, the purpose being to release the civic autho- 
tity from its heavy routine burden of work. Stockholm is a case in point. 

The register is put up on view in each electoral district between 6 and 12 
July (most technical details of this kind are laid down in the much-amended 
Electoral Law of 1920). Meanwhile everyone who has been excluded from 
the franchise in each locality will have been notified of this in writing by 
the appropriate electoral authority and told the reason for his exclusion in 
accordance with a proviso in the Electoral Law which certainly appears 
curious at first sight to the outside observer. There is also a clause which 
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says that those who have no fixed abode need not be contacted. Appeals 
must be in to the electoral authority by 18 July. They can come from two 
sources: from persons who consider that they themselves should be on the 
register and from persons who consider that someone else should be off it. 
In the latter case the electoral authority is bound to notify the person 
objected to both of the reasons advanced against his name and of the day 
on which the objection is to be decided. The objection is then heard by the 
electoral authority in public about a week after the closing date for the 
submission of appeals. The exact date is laid down in the Electoral Law. 
It is possible for an appeal to be lodged against the decision of the electoral 
authority. In such a case the chairman of the authority must be notified by 
the appellant within three days and the matter must be in the hands of the 
Provincial Governor for final decision within ten days. The plaintiff takes 
the initiative: the electoral authority forwards the appropriate extract from 
the register together with the written record of the hearing. If the appeal is 
directed against the presence of someone else’s name on the register, it must 
be submitted in duplicate, one copy going to the person against whom the 
complaint has been lodged. The register should be finally clear by mid- 
August or even earlier, provided that the Provincial Governor has not gone 
to sleep on the job. 

The constituencies within which people vote are laid down in the Elec- 
toral Law. There are 28 of them and they are in general the same as the 
provinces into which the country is divided. The Baltic island of Gotland 
and the three largest cities—Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malm6—are the chief 
exceptions to the rule. Stockholm and Gothenburg form constituencies of 
their own; Malm6 is grouped together with three smaller neighbouring 
towns for the purpose. The number of members returned per constituency 
varies from 3 for Gotland to 25 for Stockholm. These are, however, 
extremes: the normal range is from 5 to 13. The figures are in general 
proportionate to the population of the country. Minor departures are 
allowed from the rule in the interests of adequate regional representation 
in a country as large and as geographically diverse as Sweden. Thus Got- 
land returns 3 members instead of the 2 to which it would be entitled if the 
P.R. principle were rigidly applied; and every province is allowed a mini- 
mum representation of 5 irrespective of population. Subject to these excep- 
tions, transfers of seats between constituencies occur quadrennially in 
accordance with shifts in the relative population figures. The number of 
Riksdagsmen returned under these arrangements at the 1956 elections 
was 231. 

The arrangements for setting up electoral districts within each consti- 
tuency are set forth in some detail in the Electoral Law. The principle 
underlying them is that they shall coincide as far as possible with local 
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government (communal) electoral districts: the austerities of P.R. are thus 
to some extent tempered by giving to most districts a local habitation and 
a name. A population figure of 3,000 sets the upper limit to the size of 
districts, though exceptions are allowed when local considerations are 
sufficiently strong to make them desirable. 

The preparations for the elections within each district are in the hands 
of the Magistrat or the electoral board. The Magistrat, as was mentioned 
earlier, has judicial functions; the chairmen of electoral boards are appointed 
by the Provincial Governors of their areas in February of the year before 
election year, and they too are often members of the legal profession. The 
boards themselves each have five members (including the chairman), but 
the ordinary members are elected at the first meeting of the local council 
during the same year. Deputies are provided both for the chairman (one, 
appointed by the Provincial Governor) and for the other members (one 
each, elected by the council). There are no special qualifications: it is 
evidently considered sufficient to allow the council to choose honest and 
intelligent citizens and to let the Provincial Governor exercise powers of 
control from a distance. No one who is elected to the board may refuse to 
serve unless he is over 60 years of age, is prevented by work in the public 
service from carrying out the duties attached to the office, or gives other 
good reason satisfactory to the council. Professional people are commonly 
asked to serve in towns; it is regretted that no information is available in 
respect of country districts. No complaints about the conduct of these 
officials were heard during the 1956 elections, and the Swedes seem entirely 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

This brings us to the election itself. Polling opens at 9 a.m., is interrupted 
if there is morning service in the district (commonly from 11 to 1), and 
closes temporarily at 3. It is resumed at 5 and goes on till 8 in country 
districts and 9 in towns. Variations can be made to suit local convenience 
at the discretion of the Provincial Governor. Schools are very often used as 
polling stations. The locale is chosen by the electoral authority and is paid 
for, when this is necessary, by the local authority. Proxy voting is not per- 
mitted save that a husband can vote by his wife and a wife by her husband. 
Single people who are bedridden at home cannot vote. Those who can get 
to the polls but are prevented by some physical disability—e.g. blindness— 
from voting in person can depute someone else to cast their vote for them. 

The voter arriving at the polls finds that a small galaxy of party helpers 
is expectantly awaiting him at the outer entrance door. Each has a sash 
bearing the name of the party—Liberal, Labour, Conservative, Agrarian, 
Communist—and each has a ballot paper to give him if he will but take it. 
Politeness is considered to require that one takes a copy of all the papers 
that are to be had. As a result the inside of the building usually looks by 
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the end of the day as if a party of Giles’s small boys had been busy with the 
waste-paper baskets. 

The ballot-paper is a small squareish white piece of paper (about 3 in. by 
3} in.) with the official title of the party printed at the head in fairly large 
letters and the names, professions, and localities of the candidates appear- 
ing in smaller print underneath. The names are ranged in strict order of 
priority for election and may be set forth in one of two ways—either so that 
they take up almost all the space below the heading or so that they occupy 
only the left-hand side. In the latter case the ballot-paper is known as a 
‘columned’ ballot-paper: in the right-hand column opposite the name of 
every candidate one finds two more names, between which the elector may 
choose in order to select the deputy candidate. In other words, if the candi- 
date (in the left-hand column) is elected, then retires or dies, his place is 
automatically taken by his deputy: there are no by-elections in Sweden. 

A party will circulate a number of different lists within a locality if it 
thinks it will gain more votes thereby: the votes for all the lists which it 
issues are pooled in counting. The non-Socialist parties resort to the device 
quite frequently. In the province of Jamtland, for example, the Conserva- 
tives, Agrarians, and Liberals all put out 4 lists apiece at the 1956 elections; 
in the province of Vasterbotten the Agrarians had 3, the Liberals 5, and the 
Conservatives 6. Sometimes a list has a mainly local appeal—e.g. the 
Vasterbotten Conservatives in 1956 had lists with many candidates from 
the coastal towns of Umea and Skelleftea, while both Conservatives and 
Agrarians made a special attempt in the same province to win votes in the 
large sparsely populated Lappmark district. Sometimes a party will put out 
one list designed to attract the urban vote and another to attract the rural— 
like the Jamtland Liberals in 1956. Sometimes it is the young voter whose 
support is sought—the Vasterbotten Liberals had a list of this kind headed 
by the name of a local soccer star. And sometimes a special appeal is made 
to religious groups—the Liberals throughout Sweden commonly seek Free 
Church support. The Social Democrats and Communists, on the other 
hand, confine themselves as a rule to one list per constituency. The Social 
Democrats are so often the largest single party within a constituency that 
they can usually give diverse sections of the community representation on 
the basis of a single list. The Communists are so often the smallest party 
that no other course pays them. 

A party that is circulating a number of lists brings in extra helpers to 
distribute them at appropriate polling-stations. Each helper will stock one 
list only, and the name of the first candidate on the list will appear on his 
sash beneath the name of the party—e.g. ‘Folkpartiet—Rimmerforslistan’. 
The ballot-paper itself gives no direct guidance as to the nature of the list 
since it is headed by the party name alone, but voters will usually know 
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from the electoral propaganda that has reached them before polling-day 
what the various lists represent. Quite often, especially in the case of local 
lists, they will know, or at least know of, some of the candidates; sometimes 
the occupations of the various candidates will give them a fairly accurate 
guide. In cases of difficulty they can always ask the party helpers. It was 
reported in the Swedish press that this was done by quite a number of 
Lapps, many of whom had had to travel twenty or thirty miles to the polls 
and most of whom had been out of touch with the local campaigns. The 
practice of circulating many lists certainly adds to the complexities of 
voting, but on the other hand it also infuses a certain amount of voting for 
personalities into an electoral system that otherwise favours mechanized 
party warfare. 

The processes by which party candidates are selected are complicated 
and would take too long to describe here: readers are referred to a forth- 
coming book by Professor Hastad on the Swedish Parliament which the 
Hansard Society will be publishing. Independent candidates are debarred 
by a clause in the Electoral Law requiring that every candidate shall belong 
to a registered party. Registration occurs through the Ministry of the 
Interior, and decisions on the matter are taken by the Minister after con- 
sulting three members of the National Bank Council and three members 
of the National Debt Office Council—a curious clause. The definition of a 
party for these purposes is ‘a combination having a political objective, not 
being itself part of any combination and having at least one thousand 
members who are entitled to vote in Lower Chamber elections’ (Electoral 
Law 54. 1). Accredited parties must send in their agreed lists of candidates 
to the local Provincial Governor by the close of the 25th day before polling 
day. The responsibility for seeing that this is done rests with a party official 
specially named for the purpose. There were several cases of these officials 
forgetting to send in lists in time during the 1956 campaign, with the result 
that the lists concerned could not be circulated under the official party label 
and had to be scrapped. When lists are sent to the Provincial Governor, they 
must be accompanied by proofs that the candidates are on the electoral 
register for the constituency in which they are proposing to stand, that they 
are of the required age, and that they are willing to have their names put 
forward. Cartels between parties, it may be added, have been illegal since 
1952. One of the strongest reasons for abolishing them was also one of the 
simplest: parties disliked supporting each other at four-year intervals only 
to reveal their real differences as soon as elections were over. 

The elector, we will now presume, has taken his ballot-papers from the 
various party representatives at the outer door of the polling-station and 
goes into the building to vote. Different rooms will bear large placards dis- 
playing the name of the local electoral district plus a number—e.g. Klara 3. 
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The elector knows which room to go to because he will already have 
received by post a voter’s card issued by the local electoral authority. If he 
has forgotten the card, or by some mischance has not received one, the 
doorkeepers will direct him, provided he tells them where he lives. On 
arrival at the room where he is to vote he goes up to a table where three 
electoral supervisors are sitting and shows his card. This gives his number 
on the register and enables the official to tick him off forthwith. If he has 
no card he gives his address and is liable to be cross-examined about his 
age, his place of birth, &c. (there are no identity documents which he can be 
required to produce). Once the officials are satisfied, he is given an opaque 
greyish envelope and retires with it to one of the voting places provided. 
Usually these are wooden stands screened off from one another and from 
the incoming voters. Here he puts the ballot-paper of his choice into the 
envelope and seals it. He can erase names on the paper if he wishes. He 
can also write in new names, though this is not likely to avail him. He can- 
not underline names or make any deliberate mark on the paper or insert 
more than one paper into the envelope. Having voted, he goes back to the 
table and hands the sealed envelope to the chairman of the supervisors, 
who drops it into an urn. A husband voting for his wife, or a wife voting for 
her husband, will give the chairman an outer envelope having on it the 
signature of the voter to certify that she or he has voted voluntarily and in 
the presence of an impartial witness. The signature of this witness must also 
appear on the envelope, together with the electoral district and address of 
the voter. The chairman checks that all this is in order and that there is no 
reason to suppose that the envelope has been tampered with after being 
sealed. This done, he opens it, checks the inner envelope (which must be 
unmarked), and drops the latter into the urn. Any irregularity results in the 
vote being cashiered. 

The election supervisors are appointed by the local electoral authority 
for the day of the election and are paid a fair sum for their services out of 
local funds (ordinary members receive from £3 to £5 on the average, the 
exact amount depending on the local authority; chairmen receive from £5 
to £11). No special qualifications are required. Since the total number of 
electoral districts at the 1956 elections was 6,040, and since at least 5 super- 
visors were required for every district (3 a quorum, 2 to give reliefs), it will 
be seen that a small army of officials had to be enlisted. No complaints were 
heard about their honesty. 

No electoral propaganda is permitted inside the polling-station. When 
the time for closing the poll arrives, everyone in the voting queue may vote 
even if they are outside the door at 8 p.m. or 9 p.m. As soon as the last who 
was in the queue at that time has voted, the preliminary count is carried out 
on the spot. Officially it is public; in fact people seldom seem to stay for it. 
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Perhaps they are more interested in hearing the nation-wide results coming 
in over radio and TV. It must also be said that the count is in the nature of 
things less interesting than in Britain: the count which takes place in each 
room of the polling-station represents only a fraction of the poll in one 
electoral district; and even if one knows the total figures at the polling- 
station one has only a very incomplete picture of how the election has gone 
within the constituency as a whole. Finding out the result at this kind of 
P.R. election is very like arriving at a complete image of a landscape by 
piecing together a great number of aerial photographs. The electoral super- 
visors are therefore regularly urged to be as quick as they can in counting 
so that their results can be phoned in to Stockholm at the earliest possible 
moment for collation and broadcasting. They are indeed extraordinarily 
quick: in the 1956 elections the last preliminary results were in shortly 
after 2 a.m. 

The way in which the count is carried out is as follows. First the urn is 
emptied and the total number of envelopes is counted unopened and 
checked against the number of persons shown on the register as having 
voted. Then the envelopes are opened (they are all provided with a small 
piece of string projecting a little way on each side of the flap in order to 
make this easier). Empty and over-full envelopes are grouped together in a 
larger envelope, spoiled papers are put into another. The valid votes are 
then counted and stacked by parties. This, at least, is how the Electoral Law 
formulates the rules, but in practice the papers are all dealt with at one 
operation for the sake of saving time. The valid votes cast for each party 
are put into large envelopes at the end of the count—usually they are 
rubber-banded together in groups of 100, and care is taken to keep the votes 
cast for different parties in different envelopes. The number of papers in 
each envelope is noted on it. So is the name of the party concerned and the 
name of the electoral district. The envelopes, including those containing 
spoiled papers, &c., are then double-sealed and a copy of the seal is sent 
usually by registered post along with the minutes of the entire proceedings 
and the envelopes themselves to the local Provincial Governor—in the case 
of Stockholm city, to the City Authority (Overstathallarambetet). 

It was mentioned earlier that the count which takes place immediately 
after the poll is a preliminary count. The final count is carried out by the 
Provincial Governments in public at least eight days later. Here the local 
results are checked and postal votes are taken account of for the first time. 
Overseas votes, and the postal votes cast by residents of Stockholm city, 
go to the Stockholm City Authority. Numerous extra helpers, including 
mathematicians, have to be called in at this stage. The total vote obtained 
by each party is first divided by 1-4 to arrive at the first quota; subsequent 
quotas are arrived at for each party by dividing its current quota by 3, 5,7, 
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&c., with every seat it obtains. Complications arise where a party has several 
lists in circulation: the details will not be enlarged upon here. Candidates 
who have been successful are formally declared elected by the Provincial 
Governor (in Stockholm by the City Governor) at the end of the proceed- 
ings. The list system makes this a colourless affair and there are no speeches. 
Anyone who, for whatever reason, expects to be away from his consti- 
tuency on polling-day may vote by post. He may be away for business 
reasons, he may simply be away on holiday—it makes no difference. He 
will need to prove, however, that he is on the register of the constituency 
for which he is voting and he will also need the ballot-papers of the parties 
for that constituency—or at least the ballot-paper of the party for which he 
is proposing to vote. All this is usually arranged by the party concerned in 
the area where the prospective postal voter finds himself, provided the voter 
takes the initiative. Having obtained his certificate of registration and his 
ballot-paper, the voter goes along to the local post-office at the appointed 
time on polling-day (commonly from 10 to 11 in the morning and from 
3 to 4 in the afternoon). He will also have with him an outer envelope which 
has been supplied with the certificate of registration. Subsequent procedure 
is much what one might expect. The voter produces his registration cer- 
tificate to the post-office official entrusted with the task of receiving postal 
votes and signs the outer envelope in his presence. He is then given an inner 
envelope, retires with it to a voting-place similar to that provided at a 
regular polling-station, puts his ballot-paper into the inner envelope, seals 
this, and returns to the official at the counter. The official then seals the 
inner envelope into the outer and writes on the outer the date and place of 
voting. He also notes the name of the elector and the name of the Provincial 
Governor who is in charge of the count for the constituency to which the 
elector belongs: this is done on a separate register. The votes must be sent 
off by the first available post. Those in hospital, whether within their own 
home constituency or outside it, can vote by post whenever postal facilities 
are available on the premises. They, too, must vote on polling-day. Facilities 
were in fact provided at 402 hospitals in 1956. Usually they allowed one 
hour in the morning and one in the afternoon for voting purposes. 
Certain categories of people may vote by post at any time from the begin- 
ning of the 18th day before polling-day onwards. These comprise Service- 
men, fishermen, ships’ crews, railwaymen, postal and customs officials, 
pilots, coastguards, and lighthousemen—in all cases provided that duty 
prevents them from polling on election day. They are required to fulfil the 
same conditions as other postal voters and in addition to state on the outer 
envelope the reason for their voting early. This last they must do in the 
presence of the postal official who receives their vote. Swedish nationals 
overseas at the time of the election can also vote by post from the 18th day 
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before election day onwards. The reason for their being overseas is of no 
consequence: they simply present themselves at the local embassy or con- 
sulate and vote in the same way as other postal voters at home. Voting took 
place at 130 places outside Sweden in the 1956 elections, the dates of voting 
varying from place to place in order to allow all votes to be in the hands of 
the Stockholm City Authority by diplomatic bag four days after polling-day 
in Sweden. Thus, for example, voting closed at Wellington, N.Z., on 5 Sep- 
tember, while in London and other western European capitals it closed on 
polling-day (the 16th). 

So much for the technicalities of a Swedish election; in conclusion, a few 
words about the electoral campaign. 

There are no legal restrictions on the expenses incurred by parties in the 
course of an electoral campaign in Sweden. The question whether such 
restrictions should be introduced was studied by a State Commission of 
Inquiry some five years ago (S.O.U. 1951: 56, report dated 11.12.1951). It 
was decided that things should be left as they were, partly on the grounds 
that the principle of electoral secrecy ought to apply to contributions to 
party funds. This, however, was not a very pertinent reason: the real reason 
seems to have been that the parties had already begun the practice (since 
continued) of limiting their expenditure by mutual agreement before the 
start of the campaign, and the Commission preferred to allow them 
autonomy because they were voluntary organizations. 

There is no official date for the opening of the campaign. In 1956, how- 
ever, 11 August was fixed by inter-party agreement as the first day for the 
issue of posters, and the campaign proper began to get under way three or 
four days later. It was, in general, a very quiet affair. Meetings were often 
well-attended—10,000 turned out in a Gothenburg square, for example, to 
hear a debate between the Labour Finance Minister and the leader of the 
Liberals some eight or nine days before polling-day, and 8,000 turned out 
for the Conservative eve-of-poll rally in a Stockholm park. But heckling was 
uncommon: people were usually content to listen in silence to what was 
said, to applaud at intervals, and to go home. In many cases meetings were 
enlivened by various side-shows laid on by the party concerned. The 
Liberals had a bus’ which went around various country districts with 
speakers and an electoral film, ‘Charles carries his Hat’, billed as ‘a pleasant 
family comedy’. The Social Democrats also made great play with a film, 
starring Stig Jarrel and translatable as ‘Petersson through the Looking- 
Glass’. This was shown at numerous small cinemas throughout the country 
and also at election meetings. The Conservatives in Stockholm had their 
own electoral revue which went around from place to place and an elec- 
toral film as well. Torchlight processions seem to have been a speciality of 
the Left-wing parties. Gramophone records were occasionally played before 
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lunch-time meetings. Free coffee was often provided in the smaller places at 
evening meetings, and guitarists, lutists, and sopranos were also much in 
favour at these. 

The campaign on the radio lasted three weeks. During that time four 
different all-party debates occurred. The first was ideological, the second on 
economic policy, the third on social welfare policy, and the fourth a general 
debate between the leaders of the five major parties. This last went on for 
three hours on the second evening before polling-day and was one of the 
highlights of the campaign. The debate was of high quality and was con- 
sidered important enough for election meetings out in the country to be 
generally cancelled on that evening. In addition to these programmes, there 
were also five one-hour interviews of the party leaders, each appearing 
individually and being cross-examined by representatives of other parties. 
TV was brought into play for the first time in a Swedish election in 1956, 
. and discussions took place on it between prominent members of the dif- 
ferent parties. The general principle followed by Radiotjanst, the public 
corporation in charge of broadcasting, was that all parties should be allotted 
an equal amount of time irrespective of their strength and that time should 
be free. 

Loudspeaker vans were used here and there to put out party propaganda 
but were not common. Posters were numerous and large. In the cities the 
parties experienced difficulty in obtaining poster-sites and frequently had 
to put up special wooden frames on which the posters could be mounted 
(bridges were a favourite place for setting up these frames). There was a 
certain amount of friendly rivalry in this: party A would sometimes put up 
a poster attacking party B, and next morning there would be a poster from 
party B up next to it with a reply. Next day party A would have another 
up, then party B would return to the charge. Canvassing was not common, 
though the Conservatives appear to have resorted to it more than the other 
parties and more than in any previous campaign. Even so, it was not carried 
out by the candidates: it is generally considered to be bad form in Sweden 
for a candidate to press his own claims, and candidates on different lists 
within the same party generally lie low during the pre-election period. The 
more prominent party leaders are in demand throughout the country and 
make electoral tours; the lesser ones will make very occasional speeches 
within their constituency in some cases; but they will not canvass. Window- 
cards were very unusual: so many Swedes live in flats, and most of the 
remainder live in villas in rather well-spaced-out suburban areas. Occasion- 
ally, however, a shopkeeper friendly to a party would allow his window to 
be used for electoral purposes, and the many small caravans hired out by 
the different parties for electoral advice bureaux—they saw to the issue of 
a good deal of electoral literature and provided ballot-papers, &c., when 
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required—were inevitably plastered with small posters. No free postal 
facilities were available for electoral propaganda, but literature could be 
sent out in bulk to special categories of people—e.g. farmers in a certain 
locality—and in these cases the Post Office would see to the individual 
delivery of items and charge a lower rate than usual (about half). Printed 
ballot-papers have to be paid for by the parties themselves, and so of course 
have the services which they put on for electors on polling-day—cars for 
the sick, in particular. Baby-sitters were even provided in certain areas, 
but these were acting unpaid. Electoral propaganda could be carried on on 
the day of the poll itself, and in some places this was done. But the general 
rule was to wind up the campaign on the eve of the poll. 

The Press gave the election fair coverage. The larger Swedish newspapers 
have no direct party affiliations but they do have marked political sympa- 
thies. The general rule was for them to publish material from the party they 
favoured free of charge while publishing material from other parties at 
commercial rates. Photographs of the main party candidates in the area con- 
cerned were commonly printed, together with short biographical notes on 
each. Otherwise most of the material inserted consisted of brief statements 
of party policy, notices of party meetings, and information about where 
party electoral bureaux were to be found (arrangements for postal voting, 
getting voters to the poll by car, &c., were organized at these). The Stock- 
holm Liberals also advertised a scheme whereby electors in Stockholm 
could dial a certain number each day during the pre-election period and 
hear a short recorded address on some topic from one of the party leaders. 
All the major papers reported the main campaign speeches of the leaders 
of the major parties, and the reports were generally given without comment 
and with unprejudicial headlining. Excerpts from other newspapers were 
frequently given with comment; otherwise the party sympathies of a paper 
could easily be discerned from its editorials and from the relatively large 
amount of space given to news and notices of the party concerned. 

Electoral participation continued at the high level of recent years— 
79-4%, compared with 79-19% in the 1952 elections and 82-7 % in the elec- 
tions of 1948. The postal vote accounted for 108,743 out of 3,877,378 votes 
cast, or just over 2:8 % of the total poll—a higher figure than at the previous 
election. It comprised almost 65% of the total Conservative vote, 3:35% 
of the Liberal, 0-94% of the Agrarian, 1:73% of the Social Democratic, 
and 0-8 % of the Communist. 

The result of the election was further to weaken the position of the 
government coalition. Most of the losses were suffered by the Agrarians, 
who declined from 26 to 20 places at the preliminary count and lost a fur- 
ther seat as a result of the postal vote. Most of the gains fell to the Conserva- 

tives, who increased their representation from 31 to 39 at the preliminary 
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count and to 42 at the final count. The Liberals remained static at 58 seats; 
the Social Democrats declined from 110 to 108 at the preliminary count 
and to 106 at the final count; the Communists advanced from 5 seats to 6. 
The net result was thus to leave the 19 Agrarians holding the balance 
between 106 Social Democrats and 100 Conservatives and Liberals. The 
non-Socialist parties had hopes that this would splinter the coalition, but 
in the event they were disappointed. The government continued as before. 
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NOTES AND REVIEW ARTICLES 
TREASURY CONTROL' 


S. E. FINER 
University College of North Staffordshire 


Treasury Control is not a treatise on British budgetary methods and not even a critique 
of Treasury practice. It is an essay, whose limited purpose is to describe the way in which 
the Treasury goes about the business of co-ordinating departmental policies which have a 
financial or an economic bearing. Important aspects of Treasury control such as establish- 
ments, and O. & M., are not dealt with in detail, nor does the author describe the Treasury’s 
important part in standardizing common departmental practices, such as regional boun- 
daries or the terms of contracts. Even in the author’s chosen fields of finance and economics 
he is only concerned with details to the extent that this helps to appraise the Treasury 
manner and approach. But within these limits Professor Beer has produced a most enlighten- 
ing and, indeed, indispensable work. Lean and economical, almost laconic, in style, it 
evidences an uncommonly sensitive understanding and perceptiveness. 

Part I is a brief description of the Treasury’s current organization. The second part deals 
with the ‘classical’ field of Treasury co-ordination, the field of departmental spending. 
Part III goes on to describe the Treasury’s brand new duty of co-ordinating economic 
activities through its central economic planning staff. Part IV, by way of a conclusion, seeks 
to pin down the elusive concept of ‘control’ and to explain its character. 

Part II (the treatment of financial co-ordination) is a subtle picture of that Treasury- 
department relationship which Sir Edward Bridges was at such pains to describe and defend 
before the Public Accounts Committee in 1951. Sir Edward had gone to some length to 
contrast the Treasury’s ‘style’ before 1920 and after that date. Before 1920 (in his view) the 
Treasury was ‘a watch-dog looking out for the marauding activities of public departments 
with public money to spend, and trying to check their extravagances’. In those days the 
finance officer was regarded as ‘an outpost of the Treasury’ and ‘a spy in the enemy camp’. 
After 1920 it became accepted that the accounting officer and the permanent head of a 
department should be one and the same person. This was part of a new conception which 
looked upon the Treasury and the spending department from the Permanent Secretaries 
down, including especially Principal Finance and Establishment Officers, as a team co- 
operating with one another to get the maximum efficiency and economy. There was in short 
a move towards devolving responsibility, where, as the Treasury memorandum put it: 
‘Treasury control cannot and should not concentrate on the meticulous control of expen- 
diture in detailed fields of administration. That is something within the department’s own 
sphere of responsibility.” The new pattern, which is the current pattern, is illustrated by 
Professor Beer as he successively describes the methods by which the Treasury exerts its 
‘day-to-day’ control over new expenditure, its participation in the making of new policy 
and legislation, and its grand review of departmental spending at the time of the annual 
estimates. 

In Part III Professor Beer is concerned to show that this pattern of devolution which the 
Treasury worked out in the field of establishments and in departmental spending is the 
one that has been applied to the Treasury’s new duty of co-ordinating economic affairs. 

" TREASURY CONTROL. By SAMUEL H. BEER. (Oxford, Clarendon Press: London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 155. 15s.) 

Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 1 (1957, 79-89). 
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‘The new’, he says, ‘is essentially like the old.’ The Treasury is not a super-department. 
The Chancellor is not an economic dictator. The Treasury ‘shapes the initiative already 
taken by the department’; its task is ‘winning acceptance’. The result is something much 
more than a mere inter-departmental committee of permanent heads but it is also some- 
thing very much less than an authoritarian control by an economic general staff. Professor 
Beer shows how this system works by taking the two cases of investment programming and 
import programming. . 

In Part III, as in Part II, Professor Beer is completely successful in explaining why and 
how this pattern has emerged. But his sympathy is fatal to the answering of an equally 
relevant question: whether the system is any good? He is able to show, and this is all 
perfectly true, that given the existence of separate departments each with a legal duty to 
discharge and each headed by a political chief, the present ‘committee’ pattern is the only 
possible pattern; in short, that the combination of ‘cabinet democracy’ and ‘civil service 
democracy’ makes this committee pattern the only one that will work, for it is the only 
one that will carry willing consent and sincere co-operation. It is the sort of pattern and 
the sort of reason for such a pattern that any member of a University Senate will grasp at 
once, But is it not a fair question to ask whether the completed pattern serves its purpose? 
It is quite true that to be a statesman one needs the tacte des choses possibles, but this does 
not mean that he ought to let these choses possibles get him down. Unless one keeps some 
kind of ideal structure or purpose in front of one’s eyes, one is likely to be bogged down in 
the most crass possibilism. Tout savoir is not, surely, tout pardonner? 

That Professor Beer has not attempted this question follows of course from his self- 
imposed limits. It would be unjust to criticize him for not having written a different kind of 
book. His purpose is to explain and to communicate how the Treasury performs its duties 
which are as delicate as they are invidious. (For what else is the Treasury, in essence, but 
an institutionalized curmudgeon?) In his chosen field, Professor Beer has beautifully suc- 
ceeded. 

Perhaps two minor criticisms might be made. The first is that it would have reinforced 
his central argument—that the Treasury has worked by creating a sort of devolved relation- 
ship—if he had mentioned one or two of the instances in the recent past where the Treasury 
has openly revolted from the notion of exercising a power of positive direction over the 
other departments. When the Select Committee on National Expenditure was investigating 
war contracts in 1943, for instance, the Treasury shied away from the suggestion that it 
could or ought to be a super-department. There was a similar revolt (1942-7) from the 
notion that it should impose its own Organization and Methods team upon the other depart- 
ments. Furthermore, Professor Beer’s bibliography, at least, would have been reinforced, I 
think, by especial mention of the important memoranda and oral evidence contained in the 
Public Accounts Committee Report in 1950. 

The other point is to regret that Professor Beer has not commented on two or three 
imponderable factors which seem to reinforce the Treasury’s moral authority and help to 
confirm it in its traditional role as the co-ordinating department. The extent to which 
Treasury officials participate in inter-departmental committee work; the high quality of its 
personnel; the influence which its permanent head exercises in appointing the permanent 
heads and the principal finance and accounting officers in the other departments—these, 
one might have thought, must have some bearing on the Treasury’s co-ordinating style; 
and it would have been interesting to have had Professor Beer comment on them. 

What is quite clear, however, from this tough and wiry little essay is that Treasury control 
is a subtle, pervasive influence, not some ham-fisted exercise of authority; in it, as he 
eloquently shows, law and regulation mingle with custom, with political practice, and with 
the power of personality. To unravel the whole of this complicated skein would be as he 
says ‘a hardly less formidable undertaking than that on which Sir Thomas Fraser embarked 
when he set out to understand the strange ceremony of the Priests of Nemi’. It is quite 
certain, though, that anybody who wants to see just how formidable such an undertaking 
would be, or who wants inspiration to start such a journey, will find this little book an 
indispensable preliminary and an accurate guide. 
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MR. SCOTT ON FREEDOM AND UNFREEDOM' 


J. H. BURNS 
University of Aberdeen 


Mr. K. J. ScoTT’s robust reminder that ‘Licence is one kind of liberty’ (p. 182) deserves 
the gratitude of all who have suffered from sophistries about ‘true liberty’, ‘real freedom’, 
and the like. But there are points where his own analysis seems open to criticism. The first 
of these is the special status he appears to confer on legal obligations and legal sanctions. 
Mr. Scott argues (a) that previous engagements of a legally binding character render us 
unfree to act in contravention of these engagements; and (b) that positive laws backed by 
punitive sanctions render us unfree to perform the actions from which they are intended to 
deter us. Both propositions may be accepted, but an important difference between the two 
cases should be signalized. (a) Here, taking Mr. Scott’s illustration of an option over goods 
granted and paid for, the law’s effect is, strictly, to make contrary action impossible. We 
cannot sell the goods to a third party, not because we are physically prevented from going 
through the actions of handing over the goods and receiving the cash, nor because we are 
deterred from doing so by fear of punishment, but simply because the law will not recognize 
such a transaction as a valid sale—and the sale of goods is a matter which depends on legal 
regulation. There are many other cases where the law renders this or that impossible by 
refusing to recognize its validity: the law of marriage would provide numerous examples. 
(b) Here, as Mr. Scott says, where the force of law derives from penal sanctions, it is 
deterrence not prevention that limits our freedom. It is submitted, therefore, that in 
analysing the relation between law and freedom it is useful to employ terms suggested by 
Felix E. Oppenheim: ‘“A makes B unfree to do x” means that A makes it impossible for 
Bto do x or A would punish B if B did x’, A and B standing for individuals or groups.” 
None of this, however (Mr. Scott argues), applies to non-legal moral obligations such 
as the obligation to keep voluntary promises. The argument here seems to presuppose an 
exhaustive twofold classification of obligations into legal and moral obligations. But this 
supposition is false. Granting Mr. Scott’s contention that strictly moral obligations do not 
render us unfree, there remains a wide area of non-legal obligation in which we are certainly 
unfree in a sense at least analogous to that in which positive law makes us unfree. Parallels 
to the cases where the law makes actions impossible by denying their validity may not be 
obvious in this non-legal area. Perhaps, however, they exist in the realm of sport: I am not 
free to get a batsman out with a no-ball in the same sense as I am not free to sell a third 
party goods over which I have granted an option; and in any society with an elaborate and 
tigid code of etiquette, instances could be found of behaviour made impossible because 
society would not ‘recognize’ it. More important, however, are cases corresponding to those 
where the law employs penal sanctions, cases in which we are deterred from an action by 
the sanctions of opinion, reputation, social ostracism, &c. It is apposite to recall here Mill’s 
argument in the essay On Liberty that there are cases where a man who performs an action 
‘hurtful to others . . . without going to the length of violating any of their constituted 
rights ... may ... be justly punished by opinion, though not by law’? An habitual promise- 
' K. J. Scott, ‘Liberty, Licence, and Not Being Free’, Political Studies, vol. iv, No. 2, 
June 1956, pp. 176-85. 
> Felix E. Oppenheim, ‘Interpersonal Freedom and Freedom of Action’, American 
Political Science Review, vol. xlix, No. 2, June 1955, pp. 353-63. Cf. especially p. 354. 


> J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government, Everyman’s Library 
edn., p. 132. 
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breaker must suffer in reputation; if we constantly break our dinner engagements, we shall 
sooner or later receive fewer invitations. These possibilities restrain our freedom in the 
same way as the threat of legal punishment checks our freedom to commit crimes. Nor 
can this argument be refuted by asserting that ‘social sanctions’ of this kind are to be 
relegated to the category of ‘impersonal social forces’ which, according to Mr. Scott's 
analysis, are not to be regarded as creating unfreedom. The sanctions in question are no 
more impersonal than the law, and are often less so. 

A second point of criticism arises from Mr. Scott’s account of the relation between 
liberty and desire: ‘“‘He’s free to carry his suitcase himself if he wants to.” The very wording 
of this last statement shows that it is only if he wants to carry his suitcase himself that he 
is free’ (p. 184. My italics—J. H. B.). Where does the crucial ‘only’ come from? Not from 
‘everyday usage’. Suppose a foreign friend sees me hand my suitcase to a porter and, 
anxious for information about the British way of life, asks if it is obligatory to do so. It 
makes perfectly good sense for me to say, ‘No—as it happens, I don’t want to carry my 
case, but I’m quite free to do so’. Desire may (or may not) come in as a psychological 
explanation of why I choose one course of action rather than another; but it seems to be 
irrelevant to the question of my freedom, which is a matter of being able to choose and 
not being deterred by sanctions from choosing between a number of possibilities (at least 
between the alternatives of doing or refraining from something). To take one of Mr. Scott's 
examples, there is no straining of language in saying that a rich man is not free to steal 
bread. On the one hand, the assumption that he would not want to may be factually wrong 
—he may be a kleptomaniac, he may be ‘doing it for a bet’, he may merely want to relieve 
the boredom of opulence. But apart altogether from these possibilities, it is clear that the 
penal law against theft applies to the rich man just as much as to the poor, though it may 
affect him very differently. 

Mr. Scott’s paragraph about the ‘important corollary’ to his theory about freedom and 
desire, though in some respects unclear, suggests a possible elucidation of this issue: ‘Our 
freedom of action throughout a field of activity over a period of time is . . . freedom to do 
whatever we may want to do in that field; and, as there is no knowing what we may want 
to do, it is freedom to do everything in that field whether or not we will want to do it.... 
Thus political freedom is more than a sum of freedoms’ (p. 185; italics in original). This 
seems evidently true but hard to reconcile with Mr. Scott’s conclusion that ‘Freedom and 
unfreedom are categories that have only a limited range of utility in social analysis’ because 
‘the question of freedom arises only when we are able to do a thing and want to do it’ (ibid.). 
Leaving ability aside for the moment, it seems rather to be the case that, socially and 
politically, the question of freedom may arise in respect of any action which any member 
of a given society may want to perform—and, as Mr. Scott truly says, ‘there is no knowing 
what we may want to do’. 

Nor can we leave quite untouched Mr. Scott’s point about inability. Here again, it may 
be true that in respect of a particular individual the question of his freedom or unfreedom 
to do something does not arise because he is in any case unable to do it. But consider this 
case. In a society where racial segregation is imposed by law, a white man and a coloured 
man confront a park bench which is fully occupied; neither is able to sit on it; but, if it is 
a bench reserved for whites, it makes good sense to say that one of the men is free and the 
other unfree to sit on it. Immediately, the question ‘does not arise’; socially and politically, 
it does—in a sense, it never subsides. Even where the inability is more total and permanent 
in character—the inability of a hopeless cripple to walk, for example—it seems logically 
permissible to discuss his freedom or unfreedom to walk in certain places. Of things that 
are clearly quite beyond human capacities it may be true that the question of freedom or 
unfreedom to perform them never arises. And no doubt it is easier to predict human 
capacities than human desires. But it would be rash, in the age of the four-minute mile 
and on the threshold of the age of space-travel, to attempt too precise a definition even here. 

One thing that perhaps comes out of this discussion is that analysis of social and political 
freedom may be confused by our linguistic prejudice in favour of verbs with a personal 
subject. Some of the points made above, if valid, strongly suggest that an impersonal 
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construction—one, that is, which is neutral as between particular persons—would clarify 
the issues. It is stilted and unidiomatic in English to say, ‘It is permitted . . .” or ‘It is for- 
bidden . . .. But do not the Latin terms licet and non licet throw a certain light on the 
problems of Mr. Scott’s article? If so, we may wonder just how far even the most careful 
analysis of ‘ordinary language’ or ‘everyday usage’ in a single tongue can take us towards 
the understanding of those social and political phenomena (if any—and there are surely 
some) which transcend linguistic frontiers. 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN LOCAL POLITICAL 
PARTIES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 


W. THORNHILL 
University of Sheffield 


I 


SoME four years ago a dispute between local political parties in a provincial town drew 
the author’s attention to the existence of a written agreement between the two parties with 
regard to the sharing between them of the municipal offices. As this seemed rather unusual, 
an inquiry has been conducted by means of questionnaires to ascertain the extent to which 
agreements have been made by local political parties, and the nature of the arrangements 
for which provision is made. Questionnaires were submitted to the secretaries of the local 
conservative and labour parties for all counties, county boroughs, and metropolitan 
boroughs, and for non-county boroughs with a population of more than 50,000. The 
response received is shown in Table I. 











TABLE I 

Labour Party Con. Party Replies | Replies | Replies 

Circs. Circs. recd. recd. recd. 

sent | Replies | sent | Replies |Lab.and| Lab. Cons. | No. in 

No.| out recd. out recd. Con. only only sample 

County 
Councils . | 62] 62 30 62 32 15 15 17 47 
County 
Boroughs . | 83] 83 61 83 49 35 26 14 75 
Non-County 
Boroughs . | 56| 54* 44 56 36 ZF 17 9 53 
Metropolitan 
Boroughs . | 28] 28 18 28 15 12 6 3 21 
































* Two non-county boroughs were known to have no labour councillors. 

In a few cases, questionnaires were returned by the clerks or chairmen of local authorities 
saying that there was no party organization in the local authority. In some of these cases, it 
Was possible subsequently to obtain the names of the local party organizers and to get question- 
naires completed. 
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The questionnaires asked for details of the provision made for sharing the mayoralty or 
chairmanship, aldermen, committee chairmanships and membership. Questions were also 
asked regarding the use of whips and ‘caucus’ meetings. The state of affairs in the various 
areas in respect of which information has been obtained is analysed in Table II. 

While written agreements are rare, there is a considerable proportion of the major local 
authorities where the sharing of offices is subject to an informal agreement or follows a 
recognizable practice. Only in the administrative counties is there any significant lack of 
party organization—and of the fourteen cases listed in Table II, six are Welsh counties. 














TABLE II 
County County Non-County Metropolitan 
Councils Boroughs Boroughs Boroughs 
Written agreements. ‘ 2 14 1 1 
of which relate to Mayor 
and/or Aldermen “= 10 1 1 
Informal agreements or 
recognizable working 
practices : 21 60* 42 16t 
No party organization . 14 _ 1 — 
Labour only organized . 3 a 1 — 
Conservatives only  or- 
ganized ; > F —— -— 2 = 
No sharing arrangements 
though parties exist. 7 y 4 -- 
100% membership to one 
party . : ; ? _ 2 (Lab.) 2 (Con.) 5 (Lab.) 

















* Includes eight of the ten areas where there is written agreement relating to mayor and/or 
aldermen. In these cases the informal arrangements relate to committee chairmanships and/or 
membership. 


t Includes borough in which there is a written agreement relating to aldermen. 


It seems generally to be accepted that there has been, during the last twenty-five years 
or so, an intrusion of party politics into local government. Sometimes this development is 
regretted by those who consider that the affairs of the local community cannot properly 
be settled by party policies. While a case could, no doubt, be made for party intervention 
in local government in order to support national party objectives in, say, social welfare, 
the real (as distinct from the supposed) effects of party politics on local government are 
not yet known. The inquiries now being reviewed are of interest for what light they throw 
on this corner of politics. 

The inquiry was provoked by a dispute arising from a written agreement between two 
parties—a dispute which was settled by arbitration in accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement. There are six examples of written agreements dealing with all the four types of 
office; they are unique, in number and content. How important are they? The legal aspect 
of these agreements is dealt with in a following note by Mr. Keith-Lucas and, on the whole, 
it seems reasonable to regard them as a rather more efficient, though perhaps more rigid, 
version of the informal arrangements largely relied upon elsewhere. Legal questions apart, 
however, the arrangements with which we are concerned deal with constitutional matters. 
They are concerned with the construction of bodies which have powers and are, therefore, 
means for acquiring and holding power. From this point of view, any arrangements made 
between the political parties are of some relevance to the working of the local political 
machine; their importance can be only emphasized by the fact that they are of an ‘extra- 
mural’ nature. The local authority itself is not concerned in them, though they may have 
important effects on its working. Before passing judgement on this, let us look at the 
various kinds of arrangements which have been made. 
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II 
Written Agreements 


Of the eighteen written agreements, twelve relate to the election of mayor and/or 
aldermen. Four make a specific allocation of the mayoralty to the parties over a fixed 
period of years; and one provides for its alternation between the parties. Another four 
provide for the proportionate election of aldermen; one for the party in power to take the 
aldermanic vacancies, but not to oppose the re-election of retiring aldermen willing to 
continue; another for the party short on a proportional basis to fill vacancies by seniority; 
and another for the aldermen to be elected proportionately, but not to be re-elected after 
six years. 

The six more complete agreements are summarized below: 

1. Chairmanship goes to predominant party, and deputy-chairmanship to second party; 
aldermen in proportion to councillors; committee chairmanships—first party have chairman 
and deputy-chairman of Finance Committee and chairman of Education Committee, other 
chairmanships being filled on merit; committee membership on a proportional basis. There 
are three parties to this agreement, all represented on a selection committee which resolves 
difficulties. 

2. All chairmanships (council and committees) go to majority party; aldermen and 
committee members on a proportional basis. No provision for arbitration—‘always settled 
amicably’. Prior to the 1955 elections, committee chairmanships were shared on a points 
system; each chair was valued at an agreed number of points—total points were divided 
between the parties proportionate to strength; majority party usually took policy-making 
committees, e.g. Education, Finance, and Health. 

3. Mayoralty allocated for five-yearly period; aldermen shared according to strength of 
councillors (with some protection for sitting aldermen when each party has seven alder- 
manic seats); committee chairmanships and vice-chairmanships shared on a points system— 
each councillor and alderman counts as one point, and each committee has a points value 
—majority party has first choice; committee membership in proportion to party strength— 
but subject to majority party having a majority on every committee, changes are only made 
as vacancies occur except where minority party is over-represented by more than two. 
Doubts and difficulties settled by party leaders or, if they cannot agree, by some person 
nominated by them. 

4, All four offices are filled on a basis proportionate to the strength of the three parties. 
The majority party takes the chairmanship of the Finance Committee. Whips settle any 
differences. 

5. Lord Mayor and Sheriff shared according to party strength (councillors plus alder- 
men) and fixed for three-year periods; chairmanships and vice-chairmanships according to 
party strength, with first choice to majority party—except that Finance and General 
Purposes Committee is chaired by majority party with second party having vice-chairman; 
committee membership proportionate to party strength. Doubts or difficulties decided 
by party leaders or, if they cannot agree, by some other person nominated by them. 
‘Unattached’ members allowed seats on three committees, determined by party leaders. 

6. Mayor nominated alternately by each party; party with majority of councillors takes 
up to ten (out of eighteen) aldermanic seats; majority party takes all committee chairman- 


ships, and has majority of not less than two on all committees. No provision made for 
arbitration. 


Informal Arrangements 


Although written agreements are infrequent, there is a good deal of informal arrangement 
between the parties, either by exchange of letters, verbal agreements, or long-standing 
practices. These have all been grouped together and were reported, as shown by Table II, 
in21 counties, 60 county boroughs, 42 non-county boroughs, and 16 metropolitan boroughs 
—a good proportion of the number of cases examined in each group. 
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The most frequent arrangement relating to the election of the mayor or chairman is for 
it to be taken (or decided) by the majority party. This was found in 8 counties, 13 county 
boroughs, 23 non-county boroughs, and 15 metropolitan boroughs. The office alternated in 
2 counties, 11 county boroughs, and 1 non-county borough, while it was held on ‘party 
strength’ (i.e. rotated) in 1 county, 13 county boroughs, and 4 non-county boroughs. Some 
form of rotation of the mayoralty is, therefore, the dominant practice in county boroughs. 
Seniority was reported in 3 counties, 8 county boroughs, and 8 non-county boroughs. Other 
practices reported were ‘merit’ (one), ‘decided by council’ (three), ‘free vote’ (one), ‘ballot’ 
(one), and ‘points system’ (one). 

Aldermen are elected in three ways. In proportion to party strength of councillors 
appeared in 9 counties, 30 county boroughs, 12 non-county boroughs, and 11 metropolitan 
boroughs. All were taken by the majority party in 4 counties, 13 county boroughs, 12 non- 
county boroughs, and 5 metropolitan boroughs. Seniority was the rule in 4 counties, 4 
county boroughs, and 7 non-county boroughs. Only one other basis—‘merit’—was reported, 
and that occurred only once, in a county borough. 

Committee chairmanships went to the majority party in 8 counties, 36 county boroughs, 
31 non-county boroughs, and 16 metropolitan boroughs. These offices were distributed 
according to party strength in 1 county, 7 county boroughs, and 5 non-county boroughs. 
Seniority was reported only once; merit three times; ‘decided by committee’ three times; 
and a nebulous ‘matter of practice’ once. 

Membership of committees was either proportionate to party strength, or something 
very near to it, in 14 counties, 38 county boroughs, 32 non-county boroughs, and 15 metro- 
politan boroughs. In 4 county and 1 non-county boroughs the majority party decided the 
committee membership—in all these cases the minority consisted of only two or three 
members, so that a proportionate allocation would, in any case, be difficult. Seniority was 
reported once, merit once, ‘decided by committee’ five times, ‘members’ wishes’ three, 
‘matter of practice’ once, and—rather interestingly—‘on a ward basis’ once. 

One feature which emerged was the practice of the labour party in some areas of refusing 
to allow members to hold office while the party was in a minority. This was reported once 
in regard to the chairmanship of a county council and, in regard to committee chairman- 
ships, in 4 counties, 4 county boroughs, and 9 non-county boroughs. This practice seems 
to arise from a belief that when the party is not ‘in control’ its members ought not to accept 
any offices which would associate them with responsibility for what is done. Such an 
argument is a little difficult to understand; surely a zealous party would accept any office 
which would give it some influence over the decisions taken or, at least, enable it to 
exercise a guiding hand? 


Whips and ‘Caucus’ Meetings 


Information was sought in the questionnaires regarding the use made of party whips 
and caucus meetings. In a few cases reference was made to ‘party groups’, ‘party leaders’, 
and ‘group leaders’—these all seem, from the nature of the replies, to be identifiable with 
the general idea of whips, and have been included in the count. It is probable, however, 
that in many cases the term ‘whips’ is used in a much looser way than in Parliamentary 
government. From the information available it would seem that whips, in the accepted 
sense, are only to be found in the larger and more evenly balanced county boroughs, 
counties, and in the metropolitan boroughs. In most of the other cases in which whips were 
used, it seems probable that what was involved was no more than a means of communi- 
cating to party members the decisions of the group as to the attitude to be taken toward 
matters coming forward at council meetings. The position is shown in Table III. 

With the exception of the metropolitan boroughs, it seems to be a safe assumption that 
these devices were less used by the conservatives than by labour—though it must be 
remembered that fewer conservative returns were received for county and non-county 
boroughs and, therefore, the position for this party may be understated. 

Amongst the metropolitan boroughs, at the time the circulars were completed, five had 
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100 per cent. labour membership. In at least four of these, caucus meetings were held prior 
to the council meetings, and three of them made use of the system of whips. Similarly, in 
both the county boroughs where there was 100 per cent. labour membership, caucus meet- 
ings were held, and one had whips. At first sight this seems a surprising situation, and there 
seems to be no apparent reason for it. Does complete control make labour members 








TABLE III 
County County Non-County | Metropolitan 
Councils Boroughs Boroughs Boroughs 

Whips 

Labour 22 54 35 19 

Conservative 4 30 16 14 

Independent 3 — 1 — 

Citizens — 2 — — 

Liberal 1 1 — — 
Caucus meetings 

Labour 30 68 40 20 

Conservative 9 51 31 15 

Independent 4 1 2 —_ 

Citizens a 2 — — 

Liberal — 2 — — 

















rebellious? Or is it an attempt to make the real decisions behind closed doors and away 
from public scrutiny? The situation in one area was described in the following terms: “The 
Labour Group meets as a “Party Meeting” on night prior to council meeting. Further, 
chairmen of committees plus whips constitute a “policy committee”—a local “cabinet”— 
which meets very frequently.” Analogies with central government are not really satisfactory, 
for the fact remains that a local cabinet as here described is outside the formal local 
authority machinery, while the Cabinet is by no means outside the formal system of govern- 
ment at the centre. There is no reason at all why the chairmen of committees should not 
form a policy committee within the normal machinery of a local authority—to use the 
party machinery for this purpose can only be suggestive of secrecy. 

The use of caucus meetings before committees was admitted in only seven cases (two 
conservative and five labour)—all in county councils. 


It would be unsafe to generalize too much on the basis of the foregoing figures. The 
returns were made between November 1954 and June 1955, and some changes will have 
occurred merely by the lapse of time. Only in those cases where both parties submitted a 
return for any given area was it possible to check the information given. It has been 
necessary to exclude from the calculations those places for which the parties submitted 
contradictory evidence (less than five), and the classification has had to be a little elastic 
to accommodate such descriptions as ‘a formal gentlemen’s agreement’. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that with the growth of party politics in local government there 
should be some show of power by identifying the majority party with the chief office— 
though the county boroughs show different practices from the other types of authorities. 
This is probably due to a keener appreciation of the non-political element in the office of 
chief citizen—those areas in which some form of rotation is practised include most of the 
larger towns and a number of ancient ones. Agreements and arrangements relating to the 
mayoralty or chairmanship can at least be justified by the desirability of keeping the office 
out of political controversy. The mayor is the leading citizen of the local community, with 
a considerable local standing. He is the leader of a community and the community is the 
body corporate—his functions as chief citizen and ceremonial head go beyond the Council 
Chamber. In contrast, the chairman of a county council has no such ceremonial function, 
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and only the county council and not the community is the body corporate. In the counties 
the Lord Lieutenants and the High Sheriffs take precedence over the chairman of the 
County Council. There is, perhaps, more competition for the mayoralty of a borough, and 
few people remain in office for more than a year at a time. On the other hand, the com- 
paratively dull and more administrative post of Chairman of the County Council is often 
held by one man for a number of years. 

The position of aldermen is now much different from what it was, or was envisaged by 
the legislators, in the nineteenth century. It is now regarded almost entirely as a device for 
augmenting, or maintaining, a party majority, or as an honour for senior councillors: it is 
no longer a method of bringing in the non-political outsider. From the information avail- 
able, it is now rather rare for aldermen to be elected from outside the council, and in 
most of these cases it would appear to have a political basis. The county councils especially 
no longer elect to the aldermanic bench the local notabilities. Except in the non-county 
boroughs, election on a proportional basis was the dominant method—twice as frequent 
as the arrogation of all aldermanic seats by the majority party. This latter device has, of 
course, one drawback (or merit, according to one’s viewpoint), because aldermen serve for 
six years, as against a councillor’s three, and half the total number retire every third year, 
and thus a party may be able to retain control of a local authority for some time after it 
has ceased to have a majority of the elected councillors. (This position cannot be maintained 
for long, however, as only councillors can vote when aldermen are being elected.) It is 
possible for such an arrangement to work against both parties at different times—but does 
that make it any the less undesirable? 

Committee chairmanships follow the pattern of the major office, mostly going to the 
majority party in all types of authority. The written agreements have, however, shown 
attempts (by points systems) at sharing out these offices on a basis of importance and 
interest. Even committee membership, which is mostly on a proportional basis, follows 
the general pattern of maintaining the dominant position of the majority party. Seniority 
of service no longer, and probably rightly so, counts for much in the election of either 
committee chairmen or aldermen—though within the party groupings it may operate more 
often. 

As far as the counties were concerned, those for which no information was received were 
mainly agricultural areas. The others showed no clear pattern; apart from the three largest 
counties, the most effective arrangements seem to appear in the midland areas. In the 
county boroughs the more rigid party control appears to be most frequent in the north and 
the industrial midlands (but that is where most county boroughs are situated), while the 
authorities in the southern parts of the country show a less rigid pattern. On the other 
hand, in the non-county boroughs practically all the rigid forms of party control appear 
in the places in the metropolitan area; this is in line with the pattern in the metropolitan 
boroughs. 

So long as these arrangements are aimed at making the local political machinery work 
more smoothly, they can to some extent be justified. They can, however, easily become 
rigid and tyrannical if used solely as means for holding and maintaining power. It is possible 
that some of these provisions could well be made within a local authority’s own standing 
orders—as indeed they are in some cases—rather than by an ‘extra-mural’ agreement 
between the parties. Indeed, some comparison of these arrangements with standing orders 
might be interesting and might, perhaps, reveal some contradictions. 

Much depends on the spirit in which these arrangements are made and operated. How- 
ever adequate a statistical summary may be, it does not show the personal side of these 
things. Shortage of space prevents a presentation of the less objective, but none the less 
interesting, views expressed on the questionnaires and the letters which accompanied them. 
Thus one writer could say: ‘Thus there is a little spleen in the matter of the Lord Mayoralty. 
Put tersely the situation here is “the spoils to the victors”.’ Another point of view came 
with: ‘The overwhelming Tory majority means in effect an independent, and if I might 
say SO, sometimes obstinate Council.’ 
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A NOTE ON THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN LOCAL 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


B. KEITH-LUCAS 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


THE legal status of agreements between political parties of the nature discussed in the 
previous note is not quite clear, but it appears that in general they would not be enforcible 
in Court. 

In the first place, they are not as a rule intended by the parties to be legally binding 
contracts, but are rather in the nature of ‘gentlemen’s agreements’. It has always been 
accepted by the Courts that informal arrangements of this sort which neither party intends 
to be legally binding cannot be enforced by legal action (Balfour v. Balfour, [1919] 2 K.B. 
571). This applies equally whether the arrangement is recorded in writing or is merely 
verbal. 

If, however, the parties intended to make a contract legally binding in law, it is still 
doubtful whether the Courts would enforce it. Here several considerations might arise; 

1. In Bolton v. Madden (1873) 9 Q.B. 55, the plaintiff and defendant were both sub- 
scribers to a charity, the objects of which were elected by the subscribers who had votes 
proportioned in number to the amount they had subscribed. They expressly agreed that if 
the plaintiff would give twenty-eight votes to an object of the charity whom the defendant 
favoured, the defendant would at the next election give twenty-eight votes for such object 
of the charity as the plaintiff should favour. 

Held, that there was legal consideration for the defendant’s promise, and that the agree- 
ment was not void as against public policy. 

By analogy with this case it might well be held that an agreement about the election 
of a mayor was valid and enforcible. 

2. On the other hand, there is perhaps a difference when the agreement affects a public 
office, and it may be that the Courts would hold that in such a case a contract restricting 
an elector’s power to exercise his discretion with absolute freedom would be contrary to 
public policy. This view is supported by two cases, one English and one American: (Osborne 
v. Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, [1910] A.C. 87, and Marshall v. Baltimore 
and Ohio R.R. Co. (1853) 16 Howard 314). 

3. More important perhaps is the question of how the Court could enforce such a con- 
tract. Clearly the remedy could only lie against the individual councillors and aldermen, 
not against the party as such, which has no legal existence. Damages would probably be 
inappropriate, as no financial loss to the opposing councillors could presumably be shown. 
It is most unlikely that a Court would issue an injunction regulating how a councillor 
should vote; nor would specific performance be ordered. In fact, there seems to be no way 
in which such a contract could be enforced. 

4. Finally, if an action to enforce such a contract were taken, the defendants would 
presumably plead that the candidate chosen by their opponents was not a fit person in their 
opinion for the office. In such circumstances the Court could scarcely force them to vote 
for him. 

It may therefore be assumed that agreements of this sort are not enforcible in the Courts 
of Law. Their sanction is political rather than legal. 











THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir has been arranged to have discussions at this year’s Conference of the Association (which 
will be held in Sheffield) on the basis of papers from John Plamenatz (on Equality), S. C. 
Leslie, of the Central Economic Information Service of the Treasury (on problems of 
government information services), and from Brian Chapman (on comparative European 
bureaucracy). It is hoped to arrange in addition a further paper to be given by a visitor 
from abroad. 

Two members have moved from Birmingham—B. Ostry to become a Research Fellow 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science, and A. J. Willcocks to become 
an Assistant Lecturer at Nottingham University. 


MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 1957 


The following name should be added to the list published in Vol. IV, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 


Manchester 
Miss C. Bell 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GROWTH OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT FROM 
JAMES I TO VICTORIA. By a. H. DODD. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. Pp. xv+215. 23s.) 


Research on the development of British government has lately outrun the textbooks. This 
study is an attempt to close the gap. Here are the conclusions of Sir Lewis Namier, Pares, 
Aspinall, Butterfield, and D. G. Barnes, summarized for the comfort of those who must 
deal with George III quickly or not at all. Professor Dodd has produced an up-to-date and 
readable textbook, and has kept down its length and price by concentrating on the single 
theme of the government’s relations with the House of Commons. It is a little marred by 
a colloquial, and occasionally obscure, style (perhaps the result of its origin in a lecture 
course), and by inaccuracies: 1668 for 1667 (p. 49), and 1839 for 1841 (p. 187), for instance. 

The author’s touch is more sure on the eighteenth century than on the nineteenth for an 
obvious reason. No Namier has dealt with the period from 1812 to 1832. We are told (p. 181) 
that ‘Grey’s (Reform) measure had a rough passage in the Commons because, unlike Pitt’s 
proposals of 1785, it provided for the extinction of rotten boroughs without compensation’, 
and (p. 182) that ‘Peel, as a good party man’, would not join Wellington in May 1832. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the inclusion of compensation proposals in 1831 would have 
gained as many votes as it lost. As for Peel, the label ‘good party man’ is surely not for 
him during the Reform crisis. He ‘affects’, Mrs. Arbuthnot recorded in March 1831, ‘to con- 
sider himself as an individual & not the leader of the party’ (Journal, ii. 416: see also 
Peel in Hansard, 3rd Ser. ii. 1345, Parker, Peel, ii. 171, Croker, ii. 77, Ellenborough Diary, 
ed. Aspinall, entry of 28 January 1831). 

The phrase which provides the central theme is not clearly defined. The book opens with 
Lord Durham’s definition. By this, responsible government is in force when the head of the 
state chooses, or at least seeks, a ministry who will ‘command a majority in Parliament on 
great questions’, and when the ministry resigns, or demands a dissolution, if ‘perpetually in 
a minority’ in the Commons on such questions. Professor Dodd writes throughout as if the 
establishment of such conventions presupposes the waning of crown influence (in all mean- 
ings of that phrase), the Reform of the House of Commons, and the organization of nearly 
all its members into two parties; and he criticizes Durham for saying that the system had 
been in force in Britain for a considerable time. But this is to some extent a misreading; the 
system, as Durham defined it, did not depend on these prerequisites. It included the practices 
both of kings who accepted the rule of the parliamentary majority, and of those who could 
fabricate the majority that was to rule. Durham did not want too rigorous a definition. He 
was a Radical trying to persuade ‘conservatives’, not a constitutional historian. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford M. G. BROCK 


FROM SCHOOL BOARD TO LOCAL AUTHORITY. By Eric 
EAGLESHAM. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. ix+220. 24s.) 


In the history of English administration few figures stand out more clearly than that of Sir 
Robert Morant. Much has been written about him and his work, including the full biography 
by Dr. Bernard Allen, Miss Lynda Grier’s Achievement in Education, and Michael Sadleir’s 
Memoir of his father, Sir Michael Sadler. None the less some important parts of his career 
remain obscure and difficult to unravel. 

This is particularly true of the events which led up to the famous case of Cockerton v. 
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The School Board for London [1898] 1 Q.B. 4 (which for some reason is almost universally 
known as the ‘Cockerton Judgment’). It is with this that Professor Eaglesham mostly con- 
cerns himself. His book is primarily a meticulous and exact inquiry into the events which 
led up to that case, based on the material to be found on the files of the Education Depart- 
ment, the Science and Art Department, and the Local Government Board. In the back- 
ground are the administrative confusion and jealousies of these Departments, shown as 
conflicts about Higher Grade Schools, Secondary Schools, Organized Science Schools, and 
Evening Schools. 

Even with Professor Eaglesham’s expert guidance the story is not an easy one to follow 
in all its details, but the general theme emerges clearly—that the reorganization of our 
educational system in 1902 was not primarily the result of an unexpected legal decision in 
Cockerton v. The School Board for London, but was rather the outcome of a deliberate 
policy evolved by Morant and Gorst aimed at ending the administrative confusion which 
then existed. 

Dr. Allen, in his biography of Morant, had described these events before, but had shown 
them rather more as the outcome of a sudden resolve of Morant’s to precipitate a decision. 
This interpretation Professor Eaglesham roundly attacks, as if Dr. Allen had described 
Morant as a sinister plotter, comparable with Guy Fawkes. This is a misleading picture of 
what Dr. Allen actually wrote, or seems to have meant to imply. 

Apart from this, the book is a most valuable record of the events of the crucial years in 
which the new educational policy was formed, and, in his last chapter, Professor Eaglesham 
surveys the present situation in the light of his researches. He sees the danger of educational 
policy being too much in the hands of politicians. ‘But’, he writes, ‘if there are few fields in 
which politicians have now such great powers and opportunities lying to hand, there is 
none in which they are likely to do more harm... . It is therefore a problem of some 
urgency to make education as independent of politics as considerations of public finance 
will allow.’ He very justly draws attention to the possible dangers involved in the present 
position of the Minister, and particularly in the autocratic powers of section 68 of the 
Education Act, 1944, which, he justly complains, seems to put the Minister above the law. 


Nuffield College, Oxford B. KEITH-LUCAS 


NEW SOURCES OF LOCAL REVENUE: Report of a Study Group of 
the Royal Institute of Public Administration. (Allen and Unwin. Pp. 260. 25s.) 


Those who want to know what can be done immediately to cure British local government’s 
financial anaemia will probably confine their reading to the first part of this excellent 
Report. Students of comparative government, however, will turn more eagerly to the 
second part, which consists of a critical examination of the Swedish communal income tax 
and a discussion of the possibility of introducing a similar type of tax in this country. 

Mr. Imrie and Mr. Murphy, the authors of this part, have come to the conclusion that 
the Swedish system is superior to ours in almost every respect. As compared with British, 
Swedish local government, they say, ‘is less subject to central control because the exchequer 
grants are a much smaller part of income’. The reason is that ‘the Swedish local taxes are 
not regressive in the way the British local rates are’ and that ‘the Swedish communal tax 
system is designed to bring in as local taxpayers virtually all who receive incomes’. More- 
over, the tax base, while providing for sufficient elasticity, has proved remarkably stable, 
and the system ‘is working with as much acceptance as any tax system is ever likely to be 
accorded’. 

After reading this tribute, one is a little disappointed to find that the Study Group has 
been unable to recommend that we should go and do likewise. Clearly, it would like us to 
do so, but is deterred by what seem insuperable obstacles. Our national income tax, for 
instance, is not assessed and collected in a way that facilitates the superimposition of a 
series of local income taxes; and we are a densely packed community in which local govern- 
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sally ment boundaries make little economic or demographic sense. The Group has not asked 
con- itself how these problems can be solved, because it has kept closely to its terms of reference, 
hich which are ‘to consider whether there can be devised any alternative sources of local 
part- revenue other than the rates suitable for adoption in the United Kingdom’, and not to 
ack- investigate the fiscal implications of local government boundaries or study the organization 
N as of the Inland Revenue. But it is clear that inquiry will have to be thus widened before firm 
and conclusions can be reached on the possibility of using income taxation as a major source 
of local revenue. My own guess is that the main difficulties could be overcome only if the 
low tax was levied by ‘new’ county and conurbation councils (with a consequent reversal of the 
our present system of precepting) and if Inland Revenue areas were rearranged to coincide with 
yn in the areas of these authorities. A tax registration system, similar to the Swedish, would also 
rate help. Even so, we should be confronted with a formidable task of administrative and fiscal 
hich innovation. 
cing unable—and perhaps unwilling—to consider such far-reaching reforms, the Group 
own has contented itself with recommending a series of supplementary revenue-raising devices, 
sion. such as the abolition of derating, the ‘localization’ of certain national taxes (of which the 
ibed Entertainment Tax is the most important), and the imposition of a very moderate local 
e of income tax (not exceeding 3d. in the £) of a proportional kind, without reliefs, allowances, 
or deductions. In the main a ‘payroll’ tax, this would be collected by the local authorities 
rs in themselves, confined to personal incomes, and based (at least as far as PAYE is concerned) 
ham on the place of work, not the place of residence. These proposals would considerably reduce 
onal local dependence on central government subventions. They are also immediately prac- 
is in ticable. One may doubt, however, whether they offer a long-term solution. The danger is 
e is that, after a stimulating shot in the arm, local revenues would again stagnate, although on 
ome a higher level. 
ance But whatever reservations one may have, there is no doubt that this is a very good report 
sent indeed. It will provide a fresh starting-point for the discussion of local-government finance. 
the Such discussion will also be assisted by the companion volume, Local Revenues in Eleven 
law. Other Countries, ably compiled by Mrs. E. B. Wistrich, and issued by the Royal Institute 
ras in mimeographed form. 
University of Leeds A. H. HANSON 
) of 


55) THE MINISTRY OF WORKS. By sIR HAROLD EMMERSON. (Allen 
and Unwin for the Royal Institute of Public Administration. Pp. 171. 15s.) 


nt’s 
lent This fourth volume of the ‘New Whitehall Series’ breaks new ground, for the old ‘Whitehall 
the Series’ did not include a volume on the Office of Works, as the department was called before 
tax 1940, nor is there any other study, except C. M. Kohan’s Works and Buildings in the Civil 
Histories of the Second World War, which treats at any length a branch of our central 
hat administration perhaps generally regarded as being among the dullest. Sir Harold Emmer- 
ish, son shows what an undeserved reputation this is. The Ministry of Works has a remarkably 
uer wide range of interests, nicely balanced between the traditional and the contemporary. 
are A lay civil servant can move within its jurisdiction from the problems involved in providing 
tax a building to be used for research on underwater ballistics to the purchase of period furni- 
re- ture for the study of one of H.M.’s Ambassadors: from advising the Ministry of Housing 
dle, and Local Government on the control of quarrying for sand and gravel to licensing pigeon- 
be food vendors to operate in Trafalgar Square. And as for specialists, the Ministry teems with 
them, from archaeologists and deer dressers to surveyors and stone-carvers! In its common- 
has service role the Ministry of Works almost certainly has more contacts in Whitehall than any 
to department save the Treasury, and the four chapters devoted to ‘Buildings and Supplies’ 
for bring out strikingly the complex interdepartmental working of modern government. Under 
fa a general heading ‘The Heritage of the Past’ there is a wealth of interesting comment on the 
more material aspects of the ‘dignified’ part of the constitution, and on some of the State’s 
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functions as patron of the arts. In the section on ‘Relations with Industry’ and on ‘Organiza- 
tion and Management’ we come to more familiar matters, though here too there is no lack 
of fresh material for readers to digest. Any work so overwhelmingly descriptive is in danger 
of becoming a catalogue, but this worthwhile addition to a useful series avoids most of the 
pitfalls. 


Nuffield College, Oxford F. M. G. WILLSON 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN BRITAIN AND FRANCE. Edited by 
W. A. ROBSON. (Hogarth Press. Pp. vii+191. 21s.) 


This collection of essays from political, administrative, and academic sources is a republica- 
tion, with additional contributions, of the special number of The Political Quarterly issued 
in autumn 1954. 

Most of these essays concern the recruitment, training, promotion, and control of the 
higher Civil Service in Britain—and here indicate divergent viewpoints. M. Bertrand criti- 
cizes the Administrative examination for not requiring some knowledge of the social 
sciences, and even penalizing optional subjects (Method I) in this field. (An eyebrow is 
raised at the exclusion of sociology.) In view of this, he is the more doubtful whether our 
post-entry training is adequate, and contrasts it with courses at the French National School 
of Administration. Professor Robson also supports a move in this direction. While main- 
taining that the best graduates should be recruited irrespective of subject studied, he pre- 
scribes a training school and systematic study in the social sciences at some point. The 
Civil Service contributors are more reticent, and both Sir Edward Bridges and Sir Laurence 
Helsby appear to regard ‘liberal education’ and ‘training on the job’ as being mainly the 
right answer. On the social background of higher civil servants, Mr. Kelsall summarizes 
the results published in his recent book. Two useful essays on Treasury Control (Sir John 
Woods and Sir Thomas Padmore) trace the development of exisiting practice with regard 
to departmental estimates, establishments, salaries and conditions of service, and senior 
appointments. In general the present system is defended, with possible changes in detail 
rather than principle. In the most controversial essay in the book, however, Mr. Greaves 
would strengthen central control over the departments, and transfer general Civil Service 
functions to a highly powered Machinery of Government department under the Head of 
the Service and attached to the Prime Minister. The politicians have taken more isolated 
topics. Earl Attlee considers the relationship between civil servants, Ministers, and Parlia- 
ment, underlining the political impartiality of the Civil Service experienced by post-war 
Labour governments. Mr. Ernest Davies gives what is generally a favourable account of 
the reformed Foreign Service, while the Colonial Service is reviewed by Mr. Creech Jones, 
who discusses present difficulties of recruitment and the problem of the poorer territory in 
securing the ability it needs. Mr. Douglas Houghton outlines the development of Whitley 
Councils and the less formal machinery for settling staff disputes. Finally, M. Chatenet 
(Director of the French Civil Service) deals with the constitutional position of civil servants 
in France and the guarantees evolved on their behalf despite the doctrine of state authority. 

In general this book is concisely and agreeably written, providing an informative sum- 
mary of developments over the past century, a survey of present practice very helpful on 
the points covered, and an indication of current problems. Its shortcomings, such as they 
are, follow mainly from its size and manner of composition. The uninitiated will need to 
supplement this book from more systematic studies and a review of the day to day work 
of the Civil Service. In the matter of balance, more space could profitably have been given 
to the question of the scientist and how he is to be fitted into the general organization. The 
specialist reader, perhaps, has more grounds for complaint. The judgements passed on 
current problems are well worth his attention, both because they are based on a great deal 
of experience and because the persons making them have considerable influence upon future 
policy. At the same time, he will often wish for more specific statements and feel that he 
has not been given the material from which to make up his own mind. As far as reforms 
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are concerned the academic contributors make most of the running, with the British civil 
servants and, to a surprising degree, the politicians defending the existing system on major 
points. But what in all this is over-cautiousness, or special pleading, or superfluous reform- 
ing zeal is a question that cannot be answered from this volume. 


University of Glasgow J. H. WARRENDER 


PUBLIC LAW: The Constitutional and Administrative Law of the Common- 
wealth. Spring-Summer 1956. (Stevens. Pp. 191. 25s.) 


This is the first issue of Public Law, a new quarterly journal dealing with ‘the Constitutional 
and Administrative Law of the Commonwealth’.' The editor is Mr. J. A. G. Griffith, and he 
is supported by a very strong editorial board including academic lawyers in the U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, as well as from all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
journal is planned on a large scale; the first number has 192 pages, is well indexed, and is 
divided into three sections: first, comments and notes on current topics; second, substantial 
articles; third, a digest of the most important new material, and reviews of books. 

All those who are interested in political studies will welcome this addition to our resources, 
even though its title gives an official air to the embarrassing academic distinction between 
legal institutions and political institutions. ‘Law is not politics’, says the editor in his intro- 
ductory comments. Given his careful definitions one must agree, yet there is a risk that 
innocents will be led unawares to the conclusion which does not follow, that public law 
exists apart from politics, or politics apart from public law. Students of politics in the 
English tradition reckon among their ancestors the great public lawyers of the nineteenth 
century, who held together law, history, and political science as a single discipline; such men 
as Maine, Bryce, Maitland, Pollock, Dicey, Fitzjames Stephen, Holland, and Anson. In the 
next period that unity collapsed. With notable exceptions, British lawyers reflected little 
about public affairs and were content to pass on the teaching of Dicey at its face value to a 
new generation of practitioners. Political scientists on the whole reacted by depreciating the 
independent role of the judge and by analysing out of existence the old platitudes about ‘the 
tule of law’. 

Presumably this was in part due to the needs of practice. The revived law school in 
Oxford in the 1870’s set out to be a school both for lawyers and for statesmen: the ‘glittering 
prizes for sharp swords to win’, of which Lord Birkenhead spoke, were open to ambitious 
men ready to practise law and politics together. This tradition has declined as a result of 
changes in the structure of politics and of the legal profession: and no substitute for it has 
appeared. There is not in this country much for professional lawyers to do in the field of 
constitutional law, except for the small group concerned with constitution-making for the 
colonies (and that is a self-liquidating industry). The field of administrative law (though 
growing in practical importance) is not unified as in most other European countries by the 
existence of a hierarchy of administrative courts and of a legally-trained public service. For 
the administrator, a lawyer is primarily a technician hired to give advice on how to ‘work’ 
the law. Administration and law are not blended together except in the offices of town clerk 
and county clerk, and the clerks stand firmly in the old tradition of training by apprentice- 
ship. 

Specialization in the Universities has followed and has perhaps helped to exaggerate this 
trend, but it is scarcely fair to blame the teachers. It is easy to produce imaginary syllabuses 
for a combined school of law, politics, and public administration, and probably many of 
us have done it. The difficulty, in this age of vocational education, is to find customers for 
such a scheme, and it is unlikely that the situation will change much in this respect unless 
there is a revolution in ideas about training for the public services. In default of that un- 
likely event, considerable responsibility rests on University teachers on both sides of the 
great (but arbitrary) divide to collaborate in post-graduate work, to bring practitioners 

' The annual subscription is £2. 2s. and single parts subsequent to the first are 12s. 6d. 
tach. Two further parts are now available. 
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together in discussion, and to shape one another’s ideas about what to teach at an elemen- 
tary level. 

In this the academic lawyers (spurred perhaps by the example of their colleagues in 
countries where constitutional and administrative jurisdiction is more strongly organized) 
have come much more than half way. The appearance of Public Law will be of great help 
to teachers of politics, who are always hard pressed to keep up with new material, and the 
onus will be on us to make adequate use of it. In this number the notes included in the 
‘Current Survey’ combine compression with clarity, and give signposts to fuller sources, The 
arrangement of this section is not perhaps completely satisfactory: but those of us who have 
tried it know how impossible it is to design a set of pigeon-holes for new material about 
public affairs, and it would perhaps be best that the editor should stick to his own lay-out 
and force us to become familiar with it. 

This issue also includes two important articles, by Sir Carleton Allen on ‘Administrative 
Jurisdiction’ and by Professor Sawer on ‘Councils, Ministers and Cabinets in Australia’, and 
both of these illustrate how thin is the line which separates us from the public lawyers. Sir 
Carleton Allen’s long article is mainly a well-organized summary of formal material about 
administrative jurisdiction in this country, but some of its most illuminating passages 
embody the author’s long experience and shrewd judgement of tribunals which he has 
directly observed. Professor Sawer’s article is concerned primarily with practice rather than 
with law in the strict sense; but in a ‘constitutional’ country like Australia no adequate 
account can be given of practice except on the basis of an exact and thorough knowledge 
of the law. Professor Sawer’s article illustrates admirably how the lawyer’s precision of 
method can be combined with feeling for the structure and movement of politics. 


The Victoria University of Manchester W. J. M. MACKENZIE 


TRADE UNIONS. By ERIC L. WIGHAM. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 


University Press, Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. Pp. 271. 
Ts. 6d.) 


This book has in full measure many of the qualities that an introduction should have. It 
covers much ground, it is accurate, and it is deceptively easy to read. Some things are better 
done than in previous introductory works. Mr. Wigham’s account of postwar wage policy 
is neat, and he devotes considerable space to disentangling international relationships. 

For all that it is a somewhat disappointing book. An outline of British trade unionism 
lacks the background of authoritative studies of many aspects of its subject. The insight of 
a first-rate labour correspondent (such as Mr. Wigham’s work for The Times proves him 
to be) might be a useful substitute for slow and painstaking research into detail, but for 
the most part he has chosen to write from the outside rather than from inside. For example, 
all students of British politics know ‘that in the long run the policy of the [Labour] party 
is controlled by bodies in which the trade unions have a dominating influence’, but no 
serious study has yet exposed the strength of this influence, nor the manner in which it is 
used. Mr. Wigham might have supplied part of the answer; he has not done so. Similarly 
a more personal treatment of the problems of trade union leadership might have given 
greater illumination than the rather formal method which he has chosen. 

In his final chapter Mr. Wigham throws off restraint and roundly attacks trade union 
structure, and failure to face up to the ‘logical’ implications of full employment or to find 
a means adequate to satisfy the ‘deep-seated’ desire of workers for a share in the control 
of the concerns by which they are employed. Whether or not he succeeds in explaining what 
he calls the ‘paradoxes’ of modern trade unionism, his lively argument in this chapter is 
bound to arouse students to controversy as well as to inform them. 


Nuffield College, Oxford H. A. CLEGG 
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GOVERNMENTS OF GREATER EUROPEAN POWERS. By 
HERMAN FINER. (Methuen. Pp. 931+xciv. 60s.) 


This encyclopaedic work contains the equivalent of four full-length books, devoted to the 
governmental institutions of Britain, France, Germany, and the U.S.S.R. respectively. Three 
alternative ways of undertaking such a task suggest themselves: (1) to give a descriptive 
account free from comment; (2) to assume the validity of comparative judgements across 
the frontiers of national cultures; and to point out when relevant that the evidence suggests 
that, however compelling the reasons, a country which does not enjoy, for example, habeas 
corpus or more than one political party or which does enjoy elective judgeships or hereditary 
second chambers is in these respects unfortunate; (3) and thirdly, it is possible to treat the 
subject as an inexhaustible source of propaganda wherewith to indict a hated nation. There 
is something to be said for the first method; there is much to be said for the second method; 
there is nothing to be said for the third method. Professor Finer adopts the third method. 
The text is interspersed throughout with cross-references, consisting almost entirely of anti- 
Soviet jibes, until the section on the U.S.S.R. permits the author to give full rein to his 
animus. ‘The Russian beast’, he writes, ‘was not turned into a human being.’ Their heritage 
is characterized in such language as ‘obscenities’, ‘filthy drunkenness’, ‘brutal’, ‘bestial’, 
‘despotic’, ‘villainous’, ‘inhumanity’, ‘savage heart of barbarous Muscovy’; they are even 
excoriated for possessing a Constitution containing ‘propaganda-filled terms’. 

When the declamation subsides and conversation becomes possible, the reader is per- 
mitted a glimpse into a vast store-house of knowledge. Much detailed information, not 
otherwise easily accessible, is contained in innumerable charts and statistical tables 
(elaborated in the text) concerning the composition of parliaments and parties at different 
periods politically and sociologically, concerning elections, fiscal budgets, cultural and 
educational standards, organization and recruitment of administrative personnel. Useful 
appendixes set out the Constitutions of the continental countries as well as Magna Carta 
and the Bill of Rights. 

Particularly welcome is the author’s assessment of the importance of droit administratif 
in protecting the liberty of the citizen against possible encroachment by officialdom in 
France. Valuable, too, is his detailed account of French educational preparation for the 
public service, and in particular of the achievements of the Ecole Nationale d’ Administra- 
tion, The British emerge from the author’s searching analysis with an entirely clean bill of 
health. There is, it is true, a very hesitant suggestion that the maximum life of Parliament 
might be reduced to four years. His veneration for the present-day monarchy is so profound 
as to provoke him into a distressingly offensive reference to Edward VIII. His erection of 
the ‘safety-valve theory’ of collective Cabinet responsibility on the basis of the Hoare 
resignation in 1935 is dubious doctrine. 

As both the English and the French receive full commendation for their revolutionary 
vindication of popular rights, and as the Germans are severely berated for having failed to 
produce throughout their history a successful revolution from below, the author would 
appear to believe that revolution is at any rate a historical desideratum. He is, however, 
emphatic in his detestation of the Russian Revolution. In the author’s view, there is nothing 
to choose between Bolsheviks and Nazis. The fact that the Nazi putsch was directed against 
the democratic Weimar Republic while the Bolsheviks were in revolt against the autocracy, 
poverty, and illiteracy of Tsarist Russia is not considered relevant. 

A very distinguished French historian once exclaimed in anguish, ‘Robespierrists! Anti- 
Robespierrists! For pity’s sake, simply tell us what Robespierre was.’ It is to be regretted 
that Professor Finer has never shared that anguish. 


University of Bristol R. V. SAMPSON 
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ASPECTS DU REGIME PARLEMENTAIRE BELGE. By p. 
WIGNY and others. (Librairie Encyclopédique, Brussels. Pp. 144. N.P.) 


Informative books about Belgian government are all too rare. After all, Belgium has now 
enjoyed Parliamentary government and a constitutional monarchy for 125 years and the 
experience is not one that the student of parliamentary institutions can ignore. For most cf 
the nineteenth century there was a two-party system and a system of party government not 
unlike that of this country. In the inter-war period Belgian political life resembled much 
more that of France. What is the position today? The Belgian Institute of Political Science 
is to be congratulated on having asked half a dozen parliamentarians, most of them ex- 
Ministers, to reflect upon the working of the régime in recent years. The picture that emerges 
is for the most part a reassuring one. Criticism is tempered by the knowledge that it is a 
system of government that holds the balance between the need for authority and the demand 
for individual liberty. There is no echo of the often violent and always harsh criticism of 
inter-war years: the experience of Hitler and of occupation have brought things into better 
focus and this is not without its effect upon the way the parliamentary system is now allowed 
to function. 

The only sustained criticism voiced in this survey by eminent practitioners of the system 
concerns parliamentary procedure and the diminishing role of Parliament compared with 
that of the Cabinet. There is some dissatisfaction expressed with the way Parliament per- 
forms its two main functions—the making of laws and the calling of the Cabinet to account. 
On the first of these there is fairly general agreement on a number of points. There is a 
need for some system of delegated legislation which, at the same time, allows Parliament an 
ultimate control. At present, legislation consists either of royal decrees, which do not come 
before Parliament for approval, or of statutes which, because there is no provision for the 
laying of statutory instruments, are enacted in too elaborate and detailed a manner. 
Secondly, modern legislation deals with many matters on which Parliament needs assistance. 
A number of consultative bodies have been set up since the war but they are rarely consulted 
either by the Government or by Parliament, and it is suggested that the consultation of an 
appropriate outside body be made obligatory. A third point of criticism is peculiar to 
Belgium. The two Houses duplicate one another both as to party strength and as to their 
powers. To avoid the duplication of work that now takes place some radical reforms are 
proposed, particularly by M. Gerard, an ex-Minister of Finance, who would like to see the 
two Houses divide up the two tasks of making the laws and of controlling the Government. 
It is an unconvincing suggestion and his fellow contributors prefer some arrangement 
whereby each House would accept, without much further inquiry, whatever has passed 
through the other House. 

The task of controlling the Government is exercised broadly by the electorate itself, for 
post-war Governments have enjoyed stable majorities and accounted directly to the elec- 
torate in an election. This has restored the Cabinet to the position of authority it enjoyed 
in the nineteenth century. But Parliament should be the forum in which the parties play 
out their battle for power and in this respect the Belgian Parliament is said to have suffered 
some eclipse. There are interpellations but not the daily question-time, nor the constant cut 
and thrust of Government and Opposition as at Westminster. The Estimates provide the 
main opportunity for Opposition criticism but they are also the occasion for a great deal 
of pork-barrel politics. The debates thus lose much of their impact. In default of Parliament 
the party press, the party HQ, and the various interest groups tend to lead opinion and the 
Cabinet tends to change masters. This development is reflected in the demand by several of 
the contributors for an Annual Speech from the Throne or general statement of Govern- 
ment policy and in their doubts whether the general public is properly instructed in public 
matters. 

These criticisms, which, I repeat, are subordinate to an expression of satisfaction with 
the régime in general, show the parliamentary system in Belgium to be subject to similar 
stresses and strains as it is elsewhere. It is reassuring to see these weaknesses being exposed 
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without the system itself being denounced. Faith in the benefits of parliamentary govern- 
ment has been restored and that in itself is a great triumph, especially in a country where 
the social and political divisions can at times assume dangerous proportions. It is also 
reassuring to see so many of those intimately concerned busying themselves with possible 
remedies. Their reflections constitute a valuable comment upon present-day Belgian par- 
liamentary practice and as such are very welcome. 





London School of Economics and Political Science K. PANTER-BRICK 


GERMAN EXILE POLITICS. By LEwIs L. EDINGER. (Cambridge 
University Press for University of California Press. Pp. 329. 40s.) 


The German Social-Democratic Party has traditionally been a favourite topic of research 
for students of political science and history, perhaps because of the wealth of printed 
material available. The volume under review, a political history of the exiled Sociali- 
Democratic Executive Committee in the Nazi era, attempts to do for Germany what Joseph 
Buttinger has done for Austria in In the Twilight of Socialism (Praeger, New York, 1953). 
Although more skilfully written than Buttinger, German Exile Politics lacks the authentic 
touch of the insider: the author did not have access to any of the major European source 
material such as the party archives. 

Edinger deals largely with the socio-political aspects of the S.P.D. exile movement rather 
than with ideological questions. (The latter have already been handled by Erich Matthias in 
Sozialdemokratie und Nation, 1933-8 (Deutsche Verlags Anstalt, Stuttgart, 1952).) Of par- 
ticular interest to the non-German reader are not so much the various disputes among the 
exiled leaders and their unrealistic assessment of the nature of the Nazi régime, but the lack 
of interest of the Allies in supporting the S.P.D. exiles as a regular German government in 
exile. In the long run, this may have been a help to a successful transfer of the leadership 
back to Germany. Unfortunately, the question of this transfer of leadership in 1945 and 
1946 and that of the influence of the exiles in the post-war S.P.D. are not treated in this 
work. Unquestionably this influence, in a party in which tradition plays such a large role, 
has been considerable. 

None the less, this is a remarkably well-written account which will be of interest both to 
the scholar and to the general reader with a taste for recent history. A thorough bibliography 
is appended. 


Indiana University CHARLES R. FOSTER 


DIE DEUTSCHEN PARTEIEN SEIT 1945—QUELLEN UND 
AUSZUGE. By ossIP K. FLECHTHEIM. (Carl Heymanns Verlag KG, 
Berlin. Pp. viiit+ 158. N.P.) 


Although this book of ‘sources and extracts’ appears to have been designed in the first 
instance for the use of his Berlin students, Professor Flechtheim has rendered a considerable 
service to a wider audience, in particular to the non-German reader, by publishing this 
compilation of primary and secondary material on the political parties of post-war Ger- 
many. Under chapter headings such as ‘History and Programmes’, ‘Legal Status’, and 
‘Finance’ he has rescued from the daily papers and from such other not easily accessible 
publications as Der Monat, Das Parlament, and Gewerkschaftliche Monatshefte some 
dozen first-rate impressionistic and analytical articles well worth reprinting in this form. 

Professor Ludwig Bergstrasser and Professor Michael Freund stress the historical con- 
tinuity and the relatively stable sociological basis of German party constellations over the 
past century; Walter Dirks argues that the C.D.U. could have shifted all German politics 
to the left had not the Allied policy of building democracy from the bottom upwards 
suppressed and dissipated its more radical forces until their opportunity had gone by, while 
L. S. Wahrhaftig discusses what he regards as the Social Democrats’ half-hearted and 
sterile opposition. Rudolf Wildenmann traces the problems confronting a protest party of 
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refugees who are rapidly integrating themselves into the Federal Republic and the B.H.E,’s 
response to this success which threatens its own existence. An analysis by F. R. Allemann 
of the tensions between right-wing and liberal viz. Hannoverian elements in the F.D.P. and 
the Deutsche Partei completes a lively inventory of the German party scene. 

The sections on constitutional law and party discipline are interesting (though they may 
strike some Anglo-Saxon readers as curious) for their manner of posing their questions: 
they are a healthy reminder that in states less ideologically homogeneous than the Anglo- 
Saxon, non-empirical problems concerning the nature of representation continue to exercise 
political theorists and the courts of law. 

One’s chief regret about this reader, however, is the absence of any substantial contribu- 
tion from Professor Flechtheim himself, particularly in the two sections on the social 
composition and on the internal constitutions of the parties. These two sections at present 
fall between two stools: they are too fragmentary for the serious student, and too detailed 
for those whose interest is more cursory. The sociological analysis of party membership is 
never brought to a common denominator; one wonders why, for example, only the clause 
dealing with its League of Youth is reprinted from the constitution of the Deutsche 
Partei—which, paradoxically enough, must be one of the most democratically organized 
parties in the world—and one misses any comparison between these paper constitutions and 
any reference to their practical day-to-day working and evolution. No doubt, as Professor 
Flechtheim says, such material would have been difficult to find ready-made: this part of 
the book will gain all the more when Professor Flechtheim overcomes his own excessive 
modesty and boldly replaces the fragmentary primary data by a comparative survey from 
his own pen. 

Professor Flechtheim’s primer went to press before the Sternberger group had finished 
publishing its first series of studies, and before the excellent composite sixth volume of 
the Berlin Institute had appeared. But it is very far from superseded. For the specialist it 
contains a valuable collection of concise material which later studies have often done no 
more than substantiate, and for the general reader it has the appetizing quality of the good 
hors-d’ceuvre. 


Nuffield College, Oxford U. W. KITZINGER 


JUDAISM: FOSSIL OR FERMENT? By ELIEZER BERKOVITS. 
(Philosophical Library. Pp. xii+ 176. $4.50.) 


Professor Toynbee’s concern with Jewish history reaches its climax in volume viii of his 
famous ‘Study’. In that volume there is a chapter—The Modern West and the Jews’—in 
which he explores the moral and spiritual meaning of the Arab—Jewish war of 1948. Rarely 
can a single chapter of an academic work have aroused such an instant storm. Toynbee’s 
special form of anti-Zionism, replete with strange comparisons and paradoxical asides, 
aroused an extensive, and largely hostile, debate. It is from this debate that Mr. Berkovits’s 
book has grown. It is a short but scholarly attempt to set the notorious chapter in volume 
viii against the wider texture of Toynbee’s thought. 

Why does Toynbee’s Study of History contain so many direct and indirect interpretations 
of Jewish affairs? This is the question posed by Mr. Berkovits. It seems to me that the 
answer given by Mr. Berkovits falls into three main parts. 

First we note Toynbee’s overriding concern with the Christian ‘religion of salvation’— 
or, perhaps more fairly, with his own interpretation of that religion. This concern leads him 
to construct a very elaborate separation of his ‘Christianity’ from its Jewish roots. The main 
device for establishing this separation is the special emphasis Toynbee places upon one 
phase of Jewish history—from about 522 B.c. to the suppression of the Bar Kochba rebellion 
in 135 c.e. This rather lengthy phase is dubbed the age of ‘Jewish mundane messianism’. 
This phase clearly evokes great distaste in Toynbee’s mind—and he contrasts it with the 
‘other-worldly’ modes of thought and action which he regards as the specifically Christian 
addition to the world’s ‘spiritual climate’. This oversimplifies a very complex chain of 
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reasoning but its meaning is clear. This theme, in its developed form, obscures all that 
Toynbee says in the earlier volumes about the growth of Judaism as a higher religion—in 
the days before the period of ‘mundane messianism’ which he posits. 

Secondly, it appears that Judaism, by lapsing into this period of ‘militancy’, introduced 
into the world some very bad stains—stains of a kind which continued to taint Christians 
in the Christian epoch. These evils are associated with the growth of religious persecution— 
a practice regarded by Toynbee, so it seems, as a Jewish innovation. And the time of the 
innovation was the time of the militant Maccabees. Toynbee’s ‘proof’ of this is exceptionally 
curious. His main source is the well-known passage in Josephus (Antiquities, ch. 9) con- 
cerning the forcible conversion of the Idumaeans by Hyrcanus. Whether there was such a 
conversion: what ‘conversion’ meant in that context: the accuracy of Josephus’ uncorrobo- 
rated report—all this is a matter of dispute among scholars. Such an uncorroborated report 
seems a Slender support for the cosmic message it is meant to bear. How slender it is may 
also be seen through one further reflection. Toynbee’s cosmic interests seem to have blinded 
him to the well-authenticated reports of religious persecution in the Middle East many 
centuries before the Maccabees. Toynbee’s attempt to hold the Jews in some sense ‘respon- 
sible’ for the Christian crimes which he himself deplores is thus a very strange affair. I can- 
not see how even the author can have found it convincing. 

Thirdly, Mr. Berkovits stresses the anomaly which Jewish history presents to those 
who accept Toynbee’s general categories of change and evolution. In the breakdown of 
‘Hellenic Civilization’ the Jews did not act as the ‘laws of history’, Toynbee-version, would 
seem to require. Though a section of the ‘internal proletariat’ they did not establish a 
‘universal church’. Not having done what they ‘ought’ to have done, their continued survival 
in the Diaspora is a puzzle indeed. The puzzle can only be solved by asserting that their 
survival was not a survival at all—the history of the Jews in the Christian era is thus the 
history of a ‘fossil’—incapable of initiating action itself and, if acted upon, insensitive to 
the process. Of course the puzzle is a pseudo-puzzle if ever there was one—and one can 
‘solve’ it by speaking any one of a number of different languages. Only in Toynbee-talk is 
ita puzzle at all. Yet for Toynbee the anomaly is crucial—and it became yet more crucial 
with the advent of a twentieth-century Jewish state. From 1948 the ‘fossil’ had a future as 
well as a past—and all this was passing strange! Thus Toynbee came to assess the Zionist 
twist to Jewish history. It is not clear whether he regards it as part of Jewish history at all— 
for, in his terminology, Jewish history proper ended long, long ago. He sees in Zionism 
rather an aspect of the Western disease of nationalism. And he sees in the circumstances of 
the Israeli war of 1948 a set of very bewildering moral lessons. For the main point to which 
he leads us is the comparison between Nazi genocide and the Jewish treatment of the 
Palestinian Arabs. Despite all the argument that has raged over this comparison, Toynbee 
still believes that the Nazi genocide is the lesser spiritual tragedy of the two. And this view 
is affirmed in the following terms: ‘On the Day of Judgment the gravest crime standing to 
the German National Socialists’ account might be, not that they exterminated a majority of 
the Western Jews, but that they had caused the surviving remnant of Jewry to stumble.’ 
Toynbee says ‘might be’—but, as so often, the tone is one of considerable assurance. Those 
of us who are less assured might query the meaning or relevance of such comparisons. 
Whatever the defects of secular Zionism—-and they are many—it is hardly proper to 
appraise it in so sweeping a way. A full analysis would examine the extent to which Zionist 
aims or achievements correspond to the twentieth-century needs of particular groups of 
Jews. Only when this is done can we assess the impact of those aims upon other groups of 
Jews or Christians or Arabs. The answer to such questions may not be the answers that all 
Zionists would like. But, none the less, I doubt whether Professor Toynbee, in his turn, 
would find them to his taste. For these are very tough issues—which cannot be resolved by 
brooding upon the Maccabees or by anticipating the verdict of Judgement Day. Yet if one 
pulls out of Toynbeean categories, the complex becomes a little simpler—and, by a paradox, 
what appears so simple demands more complex study. So is it with the story of the Jews. 


London School of Economics and Political Science JULIUS GOULD 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. By R. ARGAL. (Argarwal 
Press, Allahabad. Pp. 224. Rs. 10.) 


This book surveys the medium and small municipalities in nine states of India. A section is 
devoted to the history of municipal government and the rest of the work to councils and 
their working; staffing matters; finance; areas; functions; and elections. 

The Ripon resolutions of 1882 launched local self-government in India. The administra- 
tive risks were fully realized but were considered worth taking for the sake of the practical 
education in democracy which was thus provided. The unhappy history of this experiment 
has been one of an increasing number of controls by the provincial governments which 
weakened the democratic aspect in favour of a less inefficient administration. All in all, 
these controls are formidable indeed, even compared with this country. They pose a 
dilemma for the student, such as Professor Argal, who, whilst feeling that understandable 
suspicions of local authorities in times of British Imperialism are today unjustifiable, still 
has to urge (p. 127) that the State Governments should assume the functions of local bodies 
over many social services and communications. 

In the epilogue he advocates three reforms—provincialization of the local government 
service; provision of an inspectorate; and separation of the legislative and administrative 
functions. Little attention is paid to finance, and the use of grants in aid for instance, as a 
medium of control. Quite insufficient attention is devoted to the influence of party politics— 
that often influential link between the municipality and the State capital. On p. 89 we are 
told that ‘local government is concerned with administration rather than policy. . . . In 
matters of administration no reformer will like parties to interfere. It is therefore not 
possible to have parties in local administration.’ One would have thought that the sooner 
strong parties, particularly a strong opposition party, appeared, the sooner would ineffi- 
ciency and corruption be checked. 

This is a confused and disappointing book. Apart from these shortcomings the work as 
a whole has many defects. The quotations and footnotes are too long, with the result that 
Professor Argal’s views are lost in a complex mass. On the other hand, references are often 
incomplete. For one coming fresh to Indian local administration, it was frequently impos- 
sible to distinguish between a description of what was done in the past and what is current 
practice today. There is no index and no glossary of Indian terms. Textual errors are 
numerous, and not all these can be blamed upon the publishers. 

The greatest weakness, however, is that there is far too much legal detail for the student, 
and yet this would still be insufficient for the practical administrator. If the author was 
going to give a broad picture of local government, for nine different States (covering an 
area larger and more diverse than Western Europe), he needs must get away from the 
details, the endless reports, and the legal provisions, and stick to the broad picture. There 
is so much information here which is new both in India and abroad, that it is very disap- 
pointing to have to make such criticisms of what could have been, whether for the student 
or the practitioner, a really valuable addition to the very meagre literature on Indian local 
government. 


University of Birmingham HENRY MADDICK 


STATE INTERVENTION AND ASSISTANCE IN COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING: THE CANADIAN EXPERIENCE, 1943- 
1954. By H. A. LOGAN. (University of Toronto Press. Pp. viiit+ 176. N.P.) 


Canadian experience in statutory assistance in collective bargaining is of some interest for 
comparison with the better-known system of the United States (from which it has important 
differences) and also, for students of federalism, as one of the more intricate tangles of 
dominion and provincial authority. This book gives the text of the original war-time order 
and of the Act of 1948 which gave more permanent form to the dominion system, together 
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with summaries of the main court cases. The bulk of the text is a commentary on these 
documents and on the provincial legislation of Ontario and Quebec. Two final chapters 
assess the effects and comment on the significant issues. Their manner is cautious and 
pedestrian, and they lead to no important new contributions to the subjects of industrial 
relations and public administration. Accordingly the book will serve students outside 
Canada as a useful means of reference to a specialized system. The process of printing has 
produced a close and blurred type which is a serious hindrance to the reader. 


Nuffield College, Oxford HUGH CLEGG 


INTERNATIONALE BEZIEHUNGEN—Einfiihrung in die Grund- 
lagen der Aufienpolitik. By RUDOLPH BLUHDORN. (Springer-Verlag, Wien. 
Pp. xii +338. N.P.) 


That International Relations is profitably to be conceived as an open-minded diagnosis of 
the nature of international society, and that Sociology is the superior academic rubric under 
which it will most properly appear, has by some of us been often, though perhaps not per- 
suasively enough, maintained. Dr. Bliihdorn is among those who have perceived it all along. 
Rather, however, than merely joining his scholarly accents to the chorus, he has gone one 
better: he has produced a textbook. As was bound to be the case, what it gives us is one 
man’s vision of global social reality, informed with an individual appreciation of the relative 
significance of things. In a comparable study from a different hand there might here or there 
be a difference of stress. But no critic could question the range and discrimination of Dr. 
Bliihdorn’s reading, the detachment and integrity of his approach, or the proficiency of his 
analysis of points on which a less expert performer might to so much less advantage have 
used so much more ink. For Dr. Bliihdorn is at home in the day-to-day examination of 
issues such as must command a place in any such treatise, and the fact that the perspective 
from which he has for so long surveyed the flow of events has been that not of London or 
Paris, but Vienna, has given a specific value to his views. On nationalism, for example, there 
is a note of personal experience in the wisdom of his conclusions. 

Though it is to terminate, the book does not begin, with the relations of the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. What it begins with is man—first the biological, and then the psychological, 
aspects of his being. Is man as we see him today—is the contemporary state—by nature 
‘socially good’? Such is the kind of inquiry to which we are presently led. And we are at 
page 188, which is more than half-way through, before in Part III we come to what is 
titularly the subject of the book. And it is now with the struggle for survival, with war 
indeed, that we have to start. Only in the next following chapter do we encounter Der 
Koexistentialismus. 

His publishers have kept the author within jealous limitations of space: and for slow 
absorbers of German this, in a sense, is a boon, for even they may think to finish the book. 
Which having done, they will want a second helping. For Dr. Bliihdorn has it in him to deal 
even more instructively with many topics on which he has here been barely able to touch. 

If more such veterans from the field of diplomacy, as well as any others with equally 
authoritative observations to contribute, would follow this too modestly tendered example, 
the reading-list for recommendation to new-comers to International Relations would be less 
of a problem than it is. A skilful English translation should find a ready market, and not 
only, one must hope, in the United States. 


London School of Economics and Political Science Cc. A. W. MANNING 
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THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. By GRAYSON KIRK, HARRISON S. BROWN, DENIS w. 
BROGAN, EDWARD S. MASON, HAROLD H. FISHER, WILLARD L. THORP. 
(The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. Pp. viiit+ 158. $2.50.) 


This third series of Brookings Lectures is concerned to identify those underlying changes 
that are shaping the diplomacy of the present and the immediate future, to do for our own 
period what Mr. A. J. P. Taylor did for another in the Introduction to his The Struggle for 
Mastery in Europe 1848-1914, On this theme four political scientists, an economist, and a 
geochemist have made remarks which are in all cases interesting, in no case very surprising, 
and in all cases save one (Professor Brogan’s) clearly relevant. 

One feature of the changing environment is described by Grayson Kirk under the heading 
‘Mass Aspirations and International Relations’. Forty years ago it was confidently assumed 
that the new influence of the masses in foreign policy would replace international conflict 
with a harmony based on the natural solidarity of peoples: Kirk sees it, however, simply as 
a force to be reckoned with, not something necessarily productive of virtue or wisdom in 
foreign affairs. Addressing himself to the problem of world order (which, if it is to be taken 
seriously, can in our own times mean only the problem of realizing the ‘conditions pre- 
cedent’ to world order, not the problem of the ‘mechanics’ of world order) he adopts the 
doctrine of Unesco that the masses of the world have to be injected with a sense of inter- 
national solidarity they do not already possess. America’s problem of winning the support 
or preserving the neutrality of Asia is, he argues, basically one of courting the masses of 
Asia, an enterprise in which she has shown herself markedly inferior to her adversary, and 
in which she has been handicapped by the aspirations of her own masses. 

The rise of Asia is, one must infer, the most prominent change in the environment, for 
it is with this that four of the contributions are largely concerned, two directly. Willard L. 
Thorp’s ‘American Interest in Asian Development’ argues that while America has no vital 
economic interest in Asia, she does have a political interest in Asian independence, which 
must be promoted by economic assistance—a conclusion confirmed by Edward S. Mason’s 
‘Emerging Requirements for an Expanding World Economy’. Kirk, however (and Harold H. 
Fisher in ‘Asian Cooperation with the West: Conditions and Expectations’ seems to agree 
with him), criticizes the doctrine of mere economic aid, which, he says, assumes that eco- 
nomic improvement will make Asians immune from Soviet propaganda, that it will make 
them ‘grateful’, and that even if either consequence came, it would come soon enough. 

Harrison S. Brown in ‘Science, Technology and International Relations’ says that in a 
world in which industry makes increasing demands on decreasingly available raw materials, 
industrial countries must look to imports, and to improvements in technology which would 
enable them to extract materials from low-grade substances. This leads him to hazard some 
interesting predictions: that there will be increased international competition for raw 
materials abroad; that the ultimate reliance on the exploitation of low-grade substances, to 
be found in abundance in all countries, will be a leveller of Powers; that the development 
of under-developed countries will become increasingly slow; and (a safe one) that the 
balance of power will change. Professor Brogan’s ‘Conflicts arising out of Differing Govern- 
mental and Political Institutions’ criticizes the illusions that there is a world public opinion, 
and that there exists among states anything like the common national memory that brings 
cohesion within them. 

The book as a whole presents an unbalanced picture of the changing environment. There 
is very little about the revolution in the strategy of war and its political implications, nothing 
about trends in the Communist world, too much about Asia. It is curious, too, that Africa 
(except for the Middle East) is hardly mentioned. This is an omission which no British study 
could have made. 


London School of Economics and Political Science HEDLEY BULL 
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THE NEW WORLD OF HENRI SAINT-SIMON. By FRANK E. 
MANUEL. (Harvard University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 
xi+433. 60s.) 


This handsome, well-printed book is the fullest and most adequate account in English of 
Saint-Simon’s social philosophy. It is scholarly, lucid, balanced, and comprehensive. It 
treats all the more important aspects of his thought without making too much of any of 
them. It presents to the reader a clear picture of the slow development of a remarkably 
many-sided and yet loose and confused doctrine. The author does not make order out of 
chaos; he does not systematize and thus distort Saint-Simon’s teaching, treating the opinions 
of different years as if they were parts of a single philosophy; he merely gives an orderly 
and clear account of what in itself is disorderly and obscure. He does not explain confusions 
away nor merely point them out; he examines them closely to see just what they are and 
how they arise. 

Saint-Simon borrowed heavily and indiscriminately from the present and the past; he 
was easily impressed and infinitely suggestible. A feeble writer, rhetorical, repetitious, flat, 
and stilted, he had on occasion a flair for the telling phrase or slogan. He was an enthusiast 
for ideas rather than a persistent thinker, and had a greater talent for advertising his 
doctrines than for expounding them. He was an operator on the intellectual market, a 
dealer in ideas, busy and boastful, reckless, profuse, and of doubtful honesty. Doctor 
Manuel does not close his eyes to these faults. He knows too much about the social and 
political thought of eighteenth-century France to give credit to Saint-Simon for originality 
where he does not deserve it. Whatever is second-hand or shoddy is shown up for what it 
is. Yet the final impression of Saint-Simon left with the reader is of intellectual vitality, 
freshness, and penetration. This decayed aristocrat was the most uninhibited, impudent, 
and fertile of the many fathers of socialism. His example is perhaps a lesson to the 
academic thinker: it sometimes pays to be careless—provided, of course, that you have 
imagination. 

Nuffield College, Oxford ~ JOHN PLAMENATZ 


LA QUERELLE DE LA C.E.D. Ed. by R. ARON and D. LERNER. 
(Colin: Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 
Pp. xvi+ 216. N.P.) 


The long history of the E.D.C. project, through a period of radical change in the inter- 
national situation, and to a lesser extent in French politics, is one that invites close and 
careful analysis. More than that, it provokes numerous questions of extreme interest: 
whether European Federal Union would be alive today had it not been linked to German 
rearmament; why the fears of those who opposed a German army proved so groundless, 
both in the reluctance of the Germans to arm themselves and in the slight reaction of the 
Russians; why the French accepted a supra-national authority for iron and steel in the 
E.C.S.C., and German rearmament in the London Agreements—but not the plan for a 
European army which they had originally proposed. 

This is the subject-matter of La Querelle de la C.E.D. Unfortunately the book as a whole 
does not surpass its modest claim to be a ‘collection’. Raymond Aron’s Preface and Post- 
face are excellent—cool in judgement and clear in exposition. The remainder shows little 
evidence of the impact of a directing mind. The chronology—as essential in this work as a 
map in a geography book—is so poor that it could almost be omitted; there seems to be 
little attempt to avoid the duplications which occur when several writers treat different 
aspects of the same subject; the relevance of some parts is not immediately evident. 
Daniel Lerner’s Réflexions d’un Etranger are written from a too exclusively American 
viewpoint; neither here nor elsewhere is taken up the question of why four other countries 
did ratify the E.D.C. Treaty, when France did not. This does not diminish the value of 
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individual contributions, especially the picture drawn by Fauvel, Hoffman, and Stoetzel of 
changing divisions in parliament and public opinion. But one is left with the impression 
that a closer degree of collaboration or direction would have added greatly to the value 
both of factual information and of individual comment. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford WILFRID KNApPp 


NATIONALISM AND PROGRESS IN FREE ASIA. Ed. by puitip 


W. THAYER. (Johns Hopkins Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 
xvi+377. 42s.) 


This is a collection of conference papers. It has the raggedness which often characterizes 
such work and it is difficult not to feel that it must have been more fun to take part in the 
proceedings and informal discussions than it is to read these initial contributions. There are 
sixteen original papers each accompanied by a shorter ‘commentary’ by a different author, 
in addition, five papers are published without this ‘extra’. Some of the work was presented 
at a Washington conference, the rest at one held in Rangoon. Some of the papers are 
exceedingly general, some constitute special studies. 

The British or European reader may easily have a sense of embarrassment as he turns 
these pages. Two old friends of his have only recently been introduced to each other and, 
during the delicate exploratory maneuvres of their conversation, it is perhaps only decent 
that he should try not to overhear. The conferences were organized by the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies on the theme which gives its title to the book; 
participants were therefore naturally from Asia or from the United States, with a few 
exceptions. Of course, there is no doubt as to which of our friends is the more anxious to 
take the initiative in their new acquaintance: the American papers are bursting with the 
desire to understand and be understood; the Asian contributors politely agree about the 
liberal traditions of anti-colonialism of the U.S. and pass on, as indeed is only proper in 
conferences on Asia, to consideration of their own problems. 

Embarrassment must not, however, prevent our recording two points. First, in amongst 
the ‘goodwill and understanding’ contributions of statesmen, administrators, ambassadors, 
and publicists, there are a few excellent little papers by scholars and these include two 
useful essays on the economics of development. Second, conferences may contain froth, but 
this must not conceal the substantial work of the Americans; American interest in South 
Asia is producing sound efforts of scholarship. It is to be regretted that Britain’s background 
of past contact is in a measure being wasted by a lack of adequate present interest. 


University of Durham W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


POLITICAL THEORY. By G. c. FIELD. (Methuen. Pp. xvii+297. 18s.) 


This is a good book for someone who wants an introduction to political theory. In it 
Professor Field examines a number of ideas and institutions: the state, sovereignty, demo- 
cracy, liberty, and the party system. His method is much more ‘institutional’ than that 
adopted in the usual run of books on political theory. After a preliminary sketch of the 
history of political thought from the Greeks to the nineteenth century he discusses the 
notion of sovereignty and then considers the various arguments for and against democracy. 
In the remaining chapters he deals with the relations between the state and individuals, 
either singly or in voluntary associations. There is also a very good section on nationalism 
and in the final chapter there are some reflections on the connexions between ethics and 
politics. An appendix on ‘democracy, ancient and modern’ is taken up with the meaning of 
this troublesome word in the literature of classical Greece. 

Political theory, says Professor Field, is ‘an attempt to arrive at a comprehensive, co- 
herent, and general account of the sort of things that we talk about when we are talking 
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politics’. It cannot, he maintains, remain a purely descriptive activity since we cannot stop 
short of arriving at our own conclusions about, say, liberty and democracy. So the result of 
the political theorist’s labours may be a ‘mere hotch-potch of verbal analysis, historical 
information, psychological generalizations, and moral judgements’. But this is unavoidable, 
he claims, because ‘that is what politics is’. And a glance at the classics bears him out. More- 
over, the manner in which he has himself decided to treat the subject seems designed to 
emphasize its eclectic character. 

On at least two important matters Professor Field will have his critics: on the value he 
attaches to the notion of the ‘good life’ as ‘the ultimate criterion of political, or indeed, any 
other action’, and on what he says about sovereignty. The chapters on sovereignty would 
have benefited from the careful analysis made by Mr. Benn in this journal recently (Vol. iii, 
no. 2). Of one thing it must surely have convinced us: that we cannot say, as Professor Field 
says, that ‘there is not at bottom any significant distinction between the different sorts of 
sovereignty’. The ‘good life’, however, is a subject on which it is difficult to state one’s 
objections in a few words without risk of being misunderstood. Professor Field is rightly 
critical of those whose devotion to worthy ends or noble causes blinds them to the evil 
deeds perpetrated in the attempt to realize these goals. But he also believes that no action 
can be judged wholly apart from its consequences; so he suggests that some kind of scheme 
ought to be devised to solve the problem by working out in derail a positive content for the 
idea of the ‘good life’. Now the oft-stated, and I think valid, objection to ideas like the 
‘good life’ is that they are so very vague. On the other hand, when the attempt is made to 
give them concrete and detailed interpretation the prospect of securing widespread agree- 
ment becomes dimmer as the search for precision is made. The fact is that the problem for 
which the notion of the ‘good life’ is invoked as a solution will always be with us so long 
as we are the sort of beings we are. Should the day ever come when men can genuinely agree 
on the respective places to be given to the values that now compete with each other, the 
philosopher’s scheme would be superfluous. 

These criticisms, however, ought not to deter anyone from recommending Professor 
Field’s book as a fair-minded and, on the whole, a realistic approach to what he well 
realizes is a highly varied set of questions. I fear the reader may be persuaded that the 
hope of answering them to everyone’s satisfaction is brighter than he has any right to 
believe. For to expect general agreement on them is surely to be either utopian or wickedly 
authoritarian. 


University College of Swansea J. C. REES 


SPEAKING OF POLITICS. By FRANKLIN CARY SALISBURY. (Vantage 
Press, New York. Pp. vii+294. $3.75.) 


THE IMAGE. By KENNETH BOULDING. (Michigan University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 175. 30s.) 


The first of these two unusual books is the odder. Mr. Salisbury is ‘an attorney and 
government-relations expert’ who ‘feels that a classical education, coupled with actual 
experience in present-day government and business . . . qualifies him to approach the words 
of politics with a certain objectivity’. His book is introduced by the Governor of the State 
of Michigan and has been published ‘under a grant and the sponsorship of the Latin- 
American Institute of Washington, D.C., for special distribution in Latin American 
countries to promote an understanding of the American way of life’. His stated ‘primary 
objective’ is to provide ‘a vocabulary of political words of precise meanings with which to 
communicate without obscuring your meaning by intention or inadvertence’. So he defines 
and discusses ten sets of related terms ranging from those connected with persons, things, 
and groups to those connected with building and preserving societies; he appends a 
glossary; and he provides a short bibliography. 
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The reader who has not previously stopped to think about political terms may derive 
some benefit from this book, but the student of politics will find that while there is much 
good sense in the definitions and discussions many of both are imprecise rather than precise, 
They might well, for just this reason, be useful as jumping-off places in classes with under- 
graduates. But Mr. Salisbury also rather irritatingly mixes his objectivity with statements of 
his preference for the American as against the Soviet-Communist way of life. (He refers a 
lot to the ‘Soviet-Communist conspiracy’, and is fond of such asides as—To the Soviet- 
Communist the only good bourgeois is a dead bourgeois—and you, dear reader, are most 
likely a bourgeois’.) What the Latin-Americans will make of this it is difficult to imagine, 
but I hoped that they would refer to some other work on the British way of life when I saw 
the. author’s round statement that—‘In England they have a practice called “Rotten 
Boroughs” which is the assignment of representatives to non-existent or insignificant com- 
munities.’ Indeed, this book might be called ‘brash’; and it can be added that it could have 
done with more careful reading in proof, particularly with regard to punctuation. But in 
its home-made way it has something to say; and while professionals may not learn very 
much from it directly, they are quite likely to find it stimulating; and some of them may be 
rewarded if they ponder the two references against ‘Egg-head’ in its index. 

The Image is much tougher, although it again appears, to begin with, to be somewhat 
home-made and to have again something about it of the air of announcing the discovery of 
the wheel. (The author recognizes and begs indulgence for a ‘certain atmosphere of intellec- 
tual exaltation which inevitably pervades’ it.) He is Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and this essay is the fruit of an academic year spent at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, California. He is discussing ‘the 
sum of what we think we know, and what makes us behave the way we do’. ‘The image’, he 
suggests, is the clue to this. The image is what we believe—about our location in space, time, 
personal relations, the world of nature, and about value and destiny. It is built in the 
experience of its possessor; it is modified by incoming ‘information’, but itself to some 
extent selects and censors information; and it is limited by that phenomenon now fashion- 
ably and uncouthly named ‘feedback’. Images may be private or public, and there are all 
sorts of publics and sub-publics which overlap and interpenetrate. 

Now none of this (apart from the title) is very new or surprising. What Professor Boulding 
is discussing in a general way here has been discussed in more particular ways before, under 
such headings as ‘belief’, ‘attitude’, ‘outlook’, ‘concept’, ‘stereotype’, ‘Weltanschauung’, and 
the like. But Professor Boulding trebly has the reader on; because he disarmingly admits 
that something similar to what he is concerned with may be encountered in sociology and 
psychology, but claims that the sources of his own idea lie in Chester Barnard, cybernetics, 
and the mathematical theory of communication, and then further explains that his interest 
is in the notion of the image as the centre of a possible new science which would contribute 
to the ‘interdisciplinary movement’, a science which would be concerned to integrate 
‘specialisms’ not so much by way of ‘the unification’ as by way of ‘the restructuring’ of 
knowledge. And this new science, he suggests, might be called ‘eiconics’. 

Professor Boulding has certainly done what he set out to do, that is, to give a sketch of 
an idea that came to him as a result of his sojourn at Stanford with thirty-six other social 
scientists and biologists; and in the course of this sketch he has exemplified the place of the 
image in theory of organization, biology, society generally, economics, politics, and history, 
and he has touched briefly on some philosophical implications. He has done this ably and 
elegantly, and if his humour is a little donnish it is not too disturbingly so. But about 
eiconics he has not really told us very much, and we must therefore suspend judgement until 
we have heard about this new science in more detail. It can be said, however, that whatever 
we ultimately make of the details their communication to us by Professor Boulding will be 
something to look forward to with pleasure rather than with foreboding. 


Queen's College, Oxford WILFRID HARRISON 
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BOOK NOTES 


Tue student of political ideas in their historical setting has to look into many aspects of 
intellectual history both outside the immediate historical setting of the ideas with which 
he is concerned and outside the context usually explored in political history. In this con- 
nexion two recent publications are to be noted—Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 
by William Samuel Howell (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
pp. viit+411, 48s.), and Inalienability of Sovereignty in Medieval Political Thought by 
Peter N. Riesenberg (Columbia University Studies in the Social Sciences; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. viii + 204, 30s.). In the same series as Mr. Riesenberg’s book comes a 
well-organized short discussion by John W. Chapman—Rousseau—T otalitarian or Liberal? 
(pp. viii + 154, 26s.). Those interested in lesser-known figures of the eighteenth century will 
wish to see the edition issued by Cornell University Press in their ‘Great Seal Books’ of 
Joel Barlow’s Advice to the Privileged Orders in the Several States of Europe, resulting 
from the Necessity and Possibility of a General Revolution in the Principles of Govern- 
ment (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xi+ 116, 10s.). 

Messrs. Heinemann are to be congratulated on launching a new series of ‘Heinemann 
Books on Sociology’ under the general editorship of Donald Gunn Macrae of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Forthcoming titles in this series include German 
Sociology by Raymond Aron, Progress in the Age of Reason: 1700 to the present day by 
Rk. V. Sampson, The Torment of Secrecy by Edward Shils, The Psychology of Social Classes 
by Maurice Halbwachs, and The Organisation of Science in England: a Retrospect by 
D. S. L. Cardwell. The series appropriately opens with two volumes of the writings of 
Morris Ginsberg which will be welcomed by all who have appreciated Professor Ginsberg’s 
balanced and stimulating coftributions to social studies in this country. The common title 
of the two volumes is Essays in Sociology and Social Psychology. The first volume, On the 
Diversity of Morals (pp. xiv + 329, 25s.), contains reprints of various articles from journals 
and periodicals in which the author has discussed the problem of a ‘rational ethics’ and 
his view of sociology as concerned with the structure of societies and their genesis and 
development. The second volume, Reason and Unreason in Society (pp. vii+ 328, 21s.), is 
areprint of the London School of Economics Publication issued in 1947 under the same 
title. A further work of the author’s now available is his Auguste Comte Memorial Lecture 
Reason and Experience in Ethics (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, pp. 
44, 65.). 

Four recent books discuss questions related to the problems raised by the release of 
atomic energy. Atomic Quest by Arthur H. Compton (Oxford University Press, pp. xix + 
370, 30s.) is a clear and very readable account of the research and development behind the 
production of the bomb by the Director from 1942 to 1945 of the Metallurgical Laboratory 
of the atomic bomb project. The University of Michigan Press has brought out two 
books more directly connected with government policy in relation to atomic energy— 
Morgan Thomas, Atomic Energy and Congress (London, Oxford University Press, pp. 
xxxvi + 301, 38s.), which is concerned with ‘the structure and processes of decision-making 
and control which have guided the development of this new force’, and Richard A. Tybout, 
Government Contracting in Atomic Energy (London, Oxford University Press, pp. x + 226, 
36s.), which explores ‘the reciprocal forces that draw business and government together in 
a defence industry’. Then in his Lees Knowles Lectures on Military Science Professor 
P.M. S. Blackett considers Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, pp. vi+ 107, 8s. 6d.) and argues that ‘perhaps now the soldiers really should plan 
for the last war but one’. 

The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, have produced in recent years some of the most 
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important and influential works in contemporary social and political science, and they have 
also rendered signal service to university teachers and students with the various ‘readers’ 
they have published, which have included such notable contributions as the Bendix and 
Lipset Class, Status and Power and the Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg Language of Social 
Research. They have now added to this series Political Behavior, edited by Henry Eulau, 
Samuel J. Eldersveld, and Morris Janowitz (pp. ix + 421, $7.50). This is a useful compilation 
which should serve to provide students with a very adequate introduction to political 
science as it is in America today. It is divided into six sections: (1) Political process and 
political behaviour (Wallas, Bentley, Merriam); (2) Requisites of political analysis (with 
extracts arranged under the sub-headings—systematic theory, empirical approach, inter- 
disciplinary focus); (3) Orientations (structure of political beliefs, modes of political partici- 
pation, dimensions of political apathy); (4) Agents and techniques of political power 
(leadership, communication, group and party processes); (5) Areas of decision-making 
(voting, legislation, administration), (6) Frontiers of theory. It concludes with a reprint of 
the Driscoll and Hyneman bibliography on methodology that appeared in the American 
Political Science Review for March 1955. 

Publication in the field of international affairs continues to be heavy. The Harvard 
University Press has issued a selection from the diplomatic journals of Jay Pierrepont 
Moffat for 1919-43 under the title The Moffat Papers (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
pp. vit+408, 60s.). An account of the military operations in The Arab-Israeli War, 1948 
has been written by Edgar O’Ballance (Faber, pp. 220, 25s.). The Hong Kong University 
Press has begun a series of studies on Contemporary China (London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, vol. i, pp. xi+264, 30s.). This is a product of a research seminar instituted by the 
Department of Economics and Political Science of the University of Hong Kong, and it is 
edited by the Professor of Economics, E. Stuart Kirby. This first volume, for 1955, contains, 
first, papers and discussions on various historical, geographical and general, economic, and 
social and political topics; then a selection of documents (including the Constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China and the Organic Law of the State Council); next a current 
bibliography; and finally a chronology of economic, political, and social events from July 
1954 to July 1955. A convenient companion to this is Theodore Shabad’s book China's 
Changing Map (Methuen, pp. x+295, 32s. 6d.) which is a comprehensive political and 
economic geography. A short analysis of the China question before the United Nations is 
presented in David Brook, The U.N. and the China Dilemma (Vantage Press, N.Y., pp. 87, 
$2.50). Fewer books on Western Europe have come forward, but in Italy and the Allies 
(Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii +246, 34s.) Norman 
Kogan traces the course of Italian politics from the overthrow of Mussolini to the present 
and the effects on this of British, American, and Soviet policies. The Anti-Stalin Campaign 
and International Communism is a useful selection of documents (including the ‘Cult of 
the Individual’ speech and comments from the communist press in various countries) which 
has been published by the Russian Institute of Columbia University (London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. vii+338, 14s.). Professor Hugh Seton-Watson’s book The East 
European Revolution which first appeared in 1950 has now appeared in a third and revised 
edition in which a new chapter on the post-Stalin period deals with internal trends in the 
East European states, and the changing place of Eastern Europe in international politics 
(Methuen, pp. xix +435, 27s. 6d.). The part played by the twenty Latin-American states 
amongst the sixty members of the United Nations is considered by John A. Houston in a 
new United Nations Study issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace— 
Latin America in the United Nations (Stevens, pp. 345, 21s.). The problem of world-wide 
economic integration is tackled by Gunnar Myrdal in An International Economy: Problems 
and Prospects (Routledge and Kegan Paul, pp. xi+ 381, 37s. 6d.). An experienced former 
international official and Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, A. Loveday, presents his 
Reflections on International Administration (Clarendon Press, pp. xxi+334). The tenth 
volume of The Year Book of World Affairs 1956 has now appeared (Stevens, pp. xii+ 
420, 42s.), and a consolidated index for volumes i-x is included. In his Cust Foundation 
Lecture on Colonial Self-Government (University of Nottingham, pp. 19, 1s. 6d.) Sir Keith 
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Hancock argues in his usual inimitable style that while we must ‘accept colonial self- 
government as a commitment that comes to us out of our own history’ we must also ‘expect 
in the coming years some painful reverses and—almost as hard to bear—some nagging, 
drawing frustrations’. 

A short but thorough explanation of one important phase in the background of French 
politics is presented by Aaron Noland in The Founding of the French Socialist Party, 
1893-1905 (Harvard Historical Monographs, xxix; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. 
viii+ 234, 36s.). This is a well-documented study and it has a useful bibliographical guide 
at the end. The Holstein Memoirs (Cambridge University Press, pp. 216, 25s.) is the first 
volume of a series of Holstein Papers to be edited by Norman Rich and W. H. Fisher. 
There is less here of historical interest than might have been hoped: Holstein seems to have 
burned a good deal in his retirement, but a fair amount of detail is provided to illus- 
trate the workings of the German foreign service under Bismarck and the next three 
chancellors, and a clear short appendix by the editors explains the organization of the 
foreign ministry in the Wilhelmstrasse. Holstein says little about the perennially interesting 
problem of how main lines of policy were actually decided on, and nothing that accounts 
for his own undoubted influence over his superiors. Indeed the extent to which he seems 
to have regarded himself as a subordinate, or was altogether the slave of habit, is revealed 
by a fascinating facsimile of the opening page of his autobiography: half the sheet is left 
blank, as if for marginal comments by higher authority. Rudolf Coper’s book Failure of 
a Revolution (Cambridge University Press, pp. 294, 25s.) deals with the failure of the social 
democrats to seize effective power in Germany between November 1918 and May of the 
following year. It is hard to make lucid the ruinous confusion of these six months; yet 
Professor Coper, rejecting the blandishments offered by any decided attitude to politics, has 
set out to expound with complete neutrality what actually did take place. Present himself 
in Berlin as a boy in the months he describes, he has been an exile for more than twenty 
years; yet his publishers tell us that ‘the events of the times are more vividly present to 
him than two world wars and Nazi dominion’. This awareness has helped him to master 
the German memoir sources for the revolution that failed: and the picture he presents, 
sketchy as are those parts of it that cover the armed forces and the attitude of other powers 
to Germany, is self-consistent and clear where it deals with German politicians. George F. 
Kennan’s book Russia Leaves the War (Faber, pp. xiii+544, 50s.) is the first volume of a 
study of Soviet-American relations from 1917 to 1920, and it takes the story from the 
November Revolution to March 1918. It is a very considerable achievement in itself, and 
has, for professional historians, the added interest of an exercise in putting history under 
a microscope. As the author remarks: ‘The acts and decisions of statesmanship will seldom 
be found entirely intelligible if viewed apart from the immediate context of time and 
circumstance—information, associates, pressures, prejudices, impulses and momentary 
necessities—in which they occur.’ The subject of the book is of great importance. The 
material available is extremely voluminous. The author, for one of his outstanding 
academic qualifications, has a unique experience of dealing with practical affairs. The result 
is a work of lasting value and absorbing interest—which will, incidentally, make a great 
deal of historical writing appear very bloodless. The Harvard University Russian Research 
Center has now produced the final report of its project on the Soviet Social System—How 
the Soviet System Works by Raymond A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckholm 
(Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiv+274, 38s.). The 
presentation of the volume suffers, as has that of some other publications in the project, 
from the authors’ strong preference for general descriptions; but it is stimulating, especially 
on ‘informal adjustive mechanisms’. The volume contains an appendix listing the publica- 
tions of the project that were printed or in press up to 1 November 1955. Also from the 
Harvard University Press comes a publication of the Godkin Lectures for 1945—American 
Politics in a Revolutionary World by Charles Bowles (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
pp. ix+131, 15s.). These lectures were delivered with the 1956 elections in view, and Mr. 
Bowles was concerned in them to express his belief that ‘as in 1800, 1861 and 1932, the 
American people are again starting to blink away their self-complacency and to grope for 
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a more positive role to play in a world that cries for a reassertion of their country’s great- 
ness’. Peter d’A. Jones’s Economic History of the United States since 1783 (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, pp. vii+280, 21s.) provides a useful introduction to its subject at slightly 
greater length than Youngson Brown’s American Economy with which it may be best 
compared. The textbook approach is avoided, but the arrangement is systematic and 
thorough, and the style, although a little loose at times, is on the whole clear. Social and 
political problems are by no means ignored, and the brief bibliographies and maps will be 
of special value to the student approaching the subject for the first time. In Laisser Faire 
and the General Welfare State (Michigan University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
pp. viii +468, 60s.) Professor Sidney Fine traces the conflict in American political thought 
between the advocates and opponents of state action in the generation after the Civil War. 
Herbert Spencer, Andrew Carnegie, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, and Henry Demarest 
Lloyd are among those whose views are discussed. The book, however, contains little fresh 
analysis of the problems involved, and for this one must turn to such works as Richard 
Hifstadter’s Age of Reform and his earlier study of Social Darwinism. 

Among recent publications dealing with British affairs, two have dealt, in their different 
ways and on their different scales, with information about parliament. The first is a 
pamphlet published by the Hansard Society—How to Visit the British Parliament by Roy 
Price. This is a 12-page guide and historical note which should be useful to visitors. The 
price is 1s. The other work is a book of reference—A Parliamentary Dictionary by L. A. 
Abraham and S. C. Hawtrey (Butterworth, pp. viii +224, 21s.). As the authors are, respec- 
tively, the Principal Clerk of Committees and a Senior Clerk in the Journal Office, this is 
obviously an authoritative work on the aspects of procedure with which it deals (and 
arranges alphabetically) and apart from its use to parliamentarians and general readers, it 
should prove of great value to teachers of politics as a work to be kept close at hand in 
tutorials and seminars. Manchester University Press has published a short collection of 
lectures arranged by the South-west of England group of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration—The Making of an Administrator (pp. xv + 125, 10s. 6d.). The contributors 
are Sir Edward Bridges, Mr. D. K. Clarke, Lt.-Col. Urwick, Sir Harold Banwell, and Sir 
Henry Self, and an introduction and final comments have been supplied by Mr. Dunsire 
of Exeter University. As is usual with this kind of publication there is a mixture of familiar 
and less familiar material. The University College of Leicester has issued as the second of 
its Vaughan College Papers Candidates in a Municipal Election by Geoffrey W. Fenn 
(pp. 32, 1s. 6d.) which is a study, in the preparation of which a group of extra-mural students 
assisted, of the candidates who stood at the municipal election in Leicester in 1956. The 
Challenge of Change by Laurence Thompson (Clarendon Press, pp. 127, 5s.) is a short 
popular and personal account of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 1956 Conference on Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities within the Commonwealth and Empire, the official 
report of which is later to appear in two fairly large volumes. 

Vol. vi, nos, 2 and 3, of the International Political Science Abstracts are now available 
(Blackwell, pp. iii +145, 12s., and pp. iii+ 147, 12s.). 

St. Antony’s College, Oxford, has published the first of a series of St. Antony’s Papers 
which are to appear three times a year and are designed to preserve and present a selection 
of the work done in the College in modern history and international affairs. Each number 
is to be devoted to a particular topic or a particular part of the world, and this first number 
is on Soviet Affairs (Chatto and Windus, pp. 147, 12s. 6d.). It contains several very interest- 
ing articles, of which three—‘Economics in the U.S.S.R.” by Alec Nove; ‘The Ideological 
Functionary’ by Wolfgang Leonhard; and ‘New Trends in Soviet Policy towards Islam’ by 
Geoffrey Wheeler—throw useful light on contemporary and recent aspects of the Soviet 
régime and its policies. 








